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Man’s Liberty 


Man is a speaking animal and an artist. 
What he sees must be’ told. What he 
dreams must be ' ~vealed. His aspirations 
must be bodied ferth, his glimpses of beauty 
fashioned into shapes that others may touch 
and hear. He is one of the forces of crea- 
tion, and when you seek to stifle him you 
are stifling nature itself. That is why we 
feel that those who would choke the voice 
of man and prison his soul in the name of 
“progress” and “order” are but sowers of 
death and reapers of chaos. 

If, then, we cling to the ideal of liberty 
not only because it works but because 
tyranny kills the spirit, denies the worth 
and dignity of man, and destroys that sense 
of proportion on which his sanity depends— 
if this is the basis of our ideal, are we not 
justified in believing that it should hold 
good everywhere and at all times? May 
we not, without being accused of trying to 
set our-own form of society above others, 
assert with truth that any society so organ- 
ized as to smother the voices and dragoon 
the souls of its members is attacking all 
that is highest in the human heritage? 
And, if so, what are our responsibilities? 

It is not enough to say that we must 
defend from destruction the laws and insti- 
tutions which insure, so far as any legal 
safeguards can, the maintenance of freedom. 
Of course, we must do that. But we must 
do more. 

The documents and customs that hedge 
tyranny about have their own symbolic 
value which we rightly celebrate. But when 
the storm strikes them our worship of their 
forms will not alone preserve them. We 
must be sure we understand what it is that 
gives them substance and why it is that 
without liberty there can be neither art nor 
science nor philosophy, nor peace among 
men. Only then will we perceive the dan- 
ger when it comes and meet it before too 


late. L. K. Garrison. 


THIS MONTH'S COVER 


Samuel Gompers when he was president of 
the American Federation of Labor. He was 
born in 1850 and died in 1924. The centennial 
of his birth is being celebrated by American 
workers throughout this year. 
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JUNE, 


Council Meets 
in Philadelphia 


HE Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, 

" meeting in Philadelphia last 
Swonth, informed the Congress of 
ustrial Organizations that the 

F. of L. is “prepared to select a 

ittee to meet a like committee 

et the C.1.0. to engage in conferences 

"looking toward an early and success- 

fil realization of unity upon a per- 
manent and secure basis.” 

The Executive Council, through a 
letter signed by President William 
Green, told Philip Murray, president 
of the C.1.0., that the leaders of the 
A. F. of L. are interested in unity 
“not merely upon a tentative and 
“@ooperative basis, but upon a per- 
Manent and organic basis.” The 
CLO. chieftain had proposed that 
organized labor set up a top policy 
group for “functional” unity. 

Notice to the C.I.0. that the A. F. 
of L., as always in the past, is ready 
ft) engage in a sincere effort to 
@hieve genuine unity was followed 
by, the appointment of a three-man 
fommittee to meet with the C.I.O. 
committee. Named as A. F. of L. 
Tepresentatives were Vice-Presidents 
Daniel J. Tobin, president of the In- 
pemational Brotherhood of Team- 
‘Mers; Charles J. MacGowan, presi- 
/@ent of the International Brotherhood 


of Boilermakers, and Daniel W. 


) stacy, president of the International 
|etotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
| The Philadelphia meeting of the 
i tive Council, which was held 
oo urrently with the Union Indus- 
mifies Show [see Pages 8 and 9], took 
“Af number of other important actions. 
| The Taft-Hartley Act was naturally 
pene of the outstanding subjects be- 
Slote the Council. Plans were mapped 
for bringing about the repeal of this 
paAjust statute at the earliest possible 

fe. It was agreed that repeal can 
PE accomplished only if additional 
we tionary members of the Senate 
ped House are defeated in November 
pom replaced by liberal legislators. 


The creation of an Ex- 
ecutive Council committee 
to study pension plans 
was voted. President 
Green named to this 
group Secretary-Treasurer 
George Meany, Vice-Pres- 
ident George M. Harrison, 
president of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks, 
and Vice-President Mat- 
thew Woll, president of 
the Union Label Trades Department. 

The Executive Council, troubled by 
the emergence of unemployment in 
some localities, called for constant 
expansion of the American economy 
in order to provide employment for 
all. The Council pointed out that 
“the much-discussed goal of 60,000,- 
000 jobs becomes out-of-date as the 
labor force expands each year.” 

The Council voted to request each 
national and international union to 
contribute 10 cents per member 
immediately to the education fund 
of Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation. During June and July, the 
drive for voluntary $2 contributions 
from union members for the League’s 
political campaign fund will be in- 
tensified. 

A substantial portion of the Coun- 
cil’s time was devoted to interna- 
tional affairs. Dealing with Europe, 
the Council emphasized that today 
the peace is not threatened by Ger- 
many but by huge, mobilized Russian 
land and air forces, supported by “an 
enormous labor force ruthlessly ex- 
ploited by a totalitarian regime fran- 
tically bent on world conquest.” 

Declaring that much remains to be 
done “before democracy in Germany 
will be secure.” the Council urged 
a shift in Allied policy “to strengthen 
the democratic elements—especially 
labor—and to put an end to the re- 
cent dangerous manifestations of 
chauvinism, anti-Semitism, Nazism 
and totalitarian methods of govern- 
ment.” 


President Green wielded gavel as usual 


The Executive Council welcomed 
Marshal Tito’s rebellion against the 
Cominform and his resistance to 
Russia’s attempts to destroy the in- 
dependence of Yugoslavia, but at the 
same time it made clear that “we do 
not in the least endorse or approve 
his despotic domestic regime.” 

Establishment of a defensive ar- 
rangement for Asia similar to the At- 
lantic Pact was urged by the Council. 
However, systematic elimination of 
the last vestiges of colonialism is a 
prerequisite, the Council emphasized, 
for otherwise the free peoples of Asia 
“will be unable to accept wholeheart- 
edly and will be unwilling to apply 
energetically a policy involving full 
military cooperation with the demo- 
cracies of the West.” 

“Repeated declarations by the 
democratic powers that they are de- 
termined to resist Russian aggression 
are futile as long as Communist 
forces can continue their advance in 
Asia and threaten Indonesia, Malaya. 
Indo-China and other territories ad- 
jacent to China,” the Council said. 

Reductions in postal service were 
roundly condemned by the leaders of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
The order drastically curtailing the 
postal service was called “unreason- 
able” and “ill-advised.” The Coun- 
cil stressed that postoffice operation 
is “an essential public service that 
must be maintained and safeguard- 
ed.” The Postoffice Department must 
not forget its historic “service ideal,” 
the Executive Council declared. 





FREE LABOR MAKES 
IMPORTANT DECISIONS 


by George Meany 


BRUSSELS. 
HE Executive Board of the 
i International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions 
has completed three days of 
sessions which were crammed with 
discussions and decisions of major 
importance for the world’s workers. 

These meetings, held from May 25 
to 27 in Brussels, headquarters of the 
I.C.F.T.U., reveal that the new inter- 
national is rapidly becoming a major 
force in the affairs of the world. In 
spite of the fact that the organization 
is barely six months old, the scope of 
work already undertaken and now be- 
ing planned for the future is quite 
impressive. 

It was decided that the work of the 
ERP Trade Union Advisory Com- 
mittee is to be taken over by the 
I.C.F.T.U., although the formal ERP 
Trade Union Advisory Committee to 
OEEC will remain as now constituted. 
It is to be expected that final action 
consummating this transition will be 
taken not later than the end of 1950. 
This will mean that the I.C.F.T.U. will 
integrate all of its European activity 
on economic affairs, whether it relates 
to the Ruhr, the European Council or 
the OEEC. This foreshadows the 
growth of I.C.F.T.U. influence in the 
work of bringing about a unified Eu- 
ropean economy. 

On the basis of the report of Irving 
Brown, who was in Greece as the 
I.C.F.T.U. representative, it was de- 
cided to send as soon as possible an 
international representative to Greece 
who will assist and advise the Greek 
Confederation of Labor in the prep- 
aration of its next congress, which is 
now scheduled to take place on Sep- 
tember 10. This will permit the 
I.C.F.T.U. not only to play an impor- 
tant role in bringing together all of 
the free trade union forces of Greece, 
but will augment the influence of the 
I.C.F.T.U. in the entire Balkan area 
now lying beyond the Iron Curtain. 
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The Free Trade Union Center in 
Exile is to be given consultative status 
in the new organization, and close 
contact and consultation between the 
I.C.F.T.U. and the free trade union- 
ists in exile will be developed in order 
to bring to bear the force of the 
I.C.F.T.U. on events now transpiring 
in Eastern Europe. It is to be ex- 
pected that at the next meeting of the 
Emergency Committee more plans 
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will be developed concerning the need 
for mounting an ideological offensive 
against the superimposed Stalinist re- 
gime of Eastern Europe. 

Concerning the problem of the 
Christian trade unions, the Executive 
Board of the I.C.F.T.U. unanimously 
agreed that the general secretary is to 
write to the national Christian trade 
union centers to ask what action they 
have taken in conformity with the res- 
olution of the London congress. This 
resolution permitted a time period 
during which the Christian national 
trade union centers would be permit- 
ted to affiliate with the I.C.F.T.U. on 
condition that they cease to be affil- 
iated with any other international 
trade union federation. 


The I.C.F.T.U. delegation to South- 
east Asia is about ready to leave on 
its extended trip. The members of 
the delegation so far chosen are 
Gordon Chapman, A. F. of L.; John 
Brophy, C.1.0., and Mr. Dalley, Brit- 
ish T.U.C. The fourth member of the 
delegation has not yet been chosen. 
It is expected that the delegation will 
leave toward the end of June. This 
tour of Asia by I.C.F.T.U. representa- 
tives will have extreme importance. 

It will be the first step on the part 
of the international free trade union 
forces to counteract the Cominform 
offensive, which is now being mount- 
ed through the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, as outlined in the de- 
cisions of its Peiping conference. 
Through this delegation the I.C.F.T.U. 
will bring support to all the trade 
union forces of the Orient which are 
attempting to resist the forces of com- 
munism and alleviate the economic 
situation of Asian workers. It is 
hoped that this I.C.F.T.U. visit vill 
pave the way for the calling of 
regional conferences in Asia and lead 
to the creation of an Asian regional 
trade union organization. 

The Executive Board approved the 
calling of a Western Hemisphere 
regional conference for this autumn. 
The exact date and place will be 
determined by the general secretary of 
the I.C.F.T.U. in consultation with the 
national centers concerned and the 
Inter-American Confederation of 
Labor. ; 

It was also decided that the general 
secretary is to consult with the na- 
tional centers in Europe as to the 
advisability of calling a European 
regional conference and, if the opinion 
is favorable, to arrange for such @ 
conference. 

The Emergency Committee is to be 
instructed to consider first draft rules 
for regional secretariats, which will 
become the basis for the eventual or- 
ganization of regional setups in Eu- 
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rope, Africa, the Middle East, Asia 
and the Western Hemisphere. 


An extremely important decision 
was reached at Brussels on the prob- 
lem of white-collar workers. The 
LC.F.T.U. has definitely decided to 
take the initiative in strengthening 
the organization of salaried employes 
and professional workers, so that their 
full collaboration in the international 
labor movement can be achieved. The 
decision of the Executive Board reads: 


“A special committee should be set 
up to study this question. This com- 
mittee should, apart from members 
representing national trade union cen- 
ters, include representatives of the 
International Federation of Commer- 
cial, Clerical and Technical Employes 
and of other interested internationals, 
and should be convened under the 
auspices of the I.C.F.T.U. with the 
task of working out the best ways and 
means of solving the problem of or- 
ganization of professional workers on 
the international level. The commit- 
tee should also examine the question 
of representation of these groups of 
workers on such international organi- 


zations as the I.L.O. and UNESCO.” 


ONCERNING the Italian trade union 
C situation, the I.C.F.T.U. post- 
poned action on the application of the 
Unione Italiano Lavoro, the new trade 
union federation founded on March 5, 
which represents the political ten- 
dency of the left-wing Romita Social- 
ists in Italy. At the same time the 
L.C.F.T.U. indicated its desire to bring 
about the complete unification of free 
trade union forces in Italy and in- 
structed the general secretary to fol- 
low Italian developments in order to 
be of assistance in achieving the ob- 
jectives desired. 

In dealing with applications for 
affiliation, the Executive Board ac- 
cepted requests for affiliation from 
national trade union centers in Co- 
lombia, Mexico and New Zealand. 


The report of the Emergency Com- 
mittee on relations with the interna- 
tional trade secretariats was adopted. 
This will permit the closest possible 
collaboration between the I.C.F.T.U. 
and the secretariats. The latter will 
have representation in all meetings of 
the 1.C.F.T.U., including the Emer- 
gency Committee, the Executive 
Board. the General Council and the 
Congress. It was also agreed that 
the I.C.F.T.U, will have reciprocal re- 
lation: with the trade secretariats. 
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At Brussels meeting—from left to right, 
George Meany of the United States, J. H. 
Oldenbroek of the Netherlands and Paul 
Finet of Belgium. Oldenbroek is general 
secretary of the newly formed I.C.F.T.U. 


Wherever possible, the I.C.F.T.U. 
and the trade secretariats will work 
together through joint offices and in 
the intergovernmental agencies, such 
as the United Nations, the I.L.0. and 
UNESCO. This will permit the shar- 
ing of expenses and lighten the bur- 
den of both the secretariats and the 
I.C.F.T.U. 

Decisions were taken which will 
permit the opening of the I.C.F.T.U.’s 
New York office on July 1. This 
will permit the expansion of the 
I.C.F.T.U.’s relations with the United 
Nations, which have been handled up 
to the present by the representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
It is to be hoped that as soon as pos- 
sible such activity will be so extended 
and intensified that the Confederation 
will be able to play an important role 
in dealing with the economic prob- 
lems not only of Europe but Asia. It 
is also expected that the New York 
office will house the representatives of 
the international trade secretariats, 
especially the International Transport 
Workers Federation, which already 
has an office in New York. 

It was agreed that an office will be 
opened in Geneva to deal with our 
I.L.0. work as well as permit the 
I.C.F.T.U. to have relations with other 
international bodies in Geneva. There 
will be no immediate action on this 
matter, but General Secretary Olden- 
broek has been granted the power to 
deal with this question, and it will be 
referred to future meetings of the 
Emergency Committee and Executive 
Board. 

The problem of calling a workers’ 





education conference was postponed 
to the next Executive Board meeting. 
Meanwhile, it is hoped that in future 
consultations with the international 
trade secretariats and national centers 
practical means will be established to 
permit the calling of regional confer- 
ences eventually leading up to a world 
conference on workers’ education. 

The actual problem was referred to 
the general secretary and to the 
Emergency Committee, which is em- 
powered to make decisions relating to 
such conferences. It was also sug- 
gested at the meeting in Brussels that 
the delegation going to the Far East 
discuss this matter with the trade un- 
ionists in Asia in order to determine 
what can be done about the calling 
of a regional workers’ education con- 
ference in that part of the world. 


Oo” OF the most important deci- 
sions at the Brussels meeting was 
on the question of the Ruhr. The Ex- 
ecutive Board confirmed the princi- 
ples adopted by international trade 
union conferences held previously, in- 
cluding the Duesseldorf meeting of 
the I.C.F.T.U. which took place on 
May 22. Specifically, the Executive 
Board declared itself in agreement 
with the principle involved in the 
Schuman Plan but demanded ade- 
quate representation on the part of the 
free trade unions in the working out 
of the details of any such program. 
The Executive Board also decided 
that a committee shall be appointed, 
including representatives of the na- 
tional trade union centers and the 
international trade secretariats di- 
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rectly interested, to study the detailed 
contents of the Schuman Plan in 
order to formulate the attitude of the 
I.C.F.T.U. toward the plan. Respon- 
sibility for the appointment of such 
a committee was given to the gen- 
eral secretary and president of the 
I.C.F.T.U. 

Important decisions were also 
reached on financial and budgetary 
problems to permit the new organiza- 
tion to carry out its tremendous 
worldwide program. The hiring of 
personnel, the establishment of offices 
in various parts of the world and the 
securing of the necessary finances 
were efficiently and wisely handled by 
the Executive Board. These practical 
means are extremely important and 
will permit the I.C.F.T.U. to realize 
practically what is still in the blue- 
print stage. 

The first assistant secretary gen- 
eral to be appointed was designated 
at this meeting of the Executive 


Board. He is Gust De Muynck, who 
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editor he won renown. 





Leon Jouhaux represented the 
democratic French movement 


was proposed by the Belgian trade 
union federation. 

Anyone contemplating for a single 
moment the vast scope of the decisions 
reached and the plans being made 
for the future of the I.C.F.T.U. will 


immediately come to the conclusion 





Brownlow Succeeds Frey 


Secretary of Metal Trades Department 


a new president. 


as secretary-treasurer of the Department in recent years. 
P. Frey, one of America’s foremost labor leaders since the Gompers era, has 
moved into the newly created position of president emeritus. 

Brother Brownlow, a member of the United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry for more than thirty- 
five years, is a native of Naugatuck, Connecticut, and a veteran of World War I. 
He was business manager of Local 3 of the U.A. in Denver, Colorado, a member 
of the Colorado House of Representatives and a member of the Denver Housing Authority. He was called 
to Washington during World War II to serve as an A. F. of L. member of the National War Labor Board. 

In 1946, after serving for a time as assistant to Mr. Frey, Mr. Brown- 
low was elected secretary-treasurer of the Metal Trades Department. 

Brother Frey, a molder, became active in the labor movement during 
the infancy of the American Federation of Labor. 
as president of his local union, he was elected to a vice-presidency of the 
International Molders and Foundry Workers Union and subsequently was 
named editor of the monthly magazine published by the union. 


After holding office 


As a labor 


, He was an intimate of Samuel Gompers and the other great figures of 
American labor in the early decades of this century. He achieved fame 
as a fighter against anti-union injunctions and against communism. Mr. 
Frey wrote articles, pamphlets and books on labor subjects and lectured 
widely. He became known as the scholar of the labor movement. 

Brother Frey was editing his union’s journal in 1927 when he was 
elected secretary-treasurer of the Metal Trades Department. 
president of the Department in 1934. 

Mr. Brownlow’s successor as secretary-treasurer is Robert Gritta of ~ 
Galveston, Texas, a member of the Sheet Metal Workers. 
serving as general representative of the Metal Trades Department. 


He became 


He has been 





Becomes President as Veteran Retires 


HE Metal Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor has 
He is James A. Brownlow, who has made a great record 








that in a short space of time the 
I.C.F.T.U. is preparing to become ‘he 
predominant force for freedom «1d 
democracy in the world. 

The harmony prevailing among : ne 
members of the Executive Board was 
achieved not through totalitarian regi- 
mentation but through lively and at 
times heated exchanges of opinion. 
But it was a democratic discussion 
which permitted the eventual coming 
together of different points of view 
in a common agreement based upon 
our loyalty to basic principles of inter. 
national free trade union solidarity. 

This Executive Board meeting, 
really the first full-sized dress re- 
hearsal of the future work of the 
I.C.F.T.U., can be considered a mile- 
stone in the history of an organization 
which will become a dynamic force 
in world affairs. Every Board mem- 
ber, 1 am sure, is returning to his 
home convinced that, in spite of great 
difficulties and obstacles, the world 
of free labor is on the march. 






President John 


JOHN P. FREY 
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DON'T tet it happen in 1950 


By JOSEPH D. KEENAN 


IBERALS have always lost ground 
FE in the off-year elections. When 
there is no Presidential con- 
test to capture the concern and the 
votes of the average citizen, reaction- 
ary Congressmen make hay. The 1934 
election was the one exception to this 
rule, Liberals in Congress not only 
held their ground but increased their 
majority that year. 

What will it be this year? Are we 
going to let down those who stood by 
us in Congress? Or are we going to 
break the 1934 record by sending a 
clear-cut liberal majority to Con- 
gress? 

This is a real test for Labor’s 
League for Political Education. 1948 
was our first trial in the political 
battle. Not one friend of labor went 
down to defeat. Dozens of reaction- 
aries went back to private life after 
that great political upset on Novem- 
ber 2, 1948. 

The professional politicians and the 
reactionary lobbies laughed at our 
newly formed political league before 
Election Day. They changed their 
tune as they watched the news tickers 
bringing in the results from all over 

_ the country that election night. 

But, frankly, I don’t put too much 
faith in the 1948 election as a fore- 
cast of labor’s. political strength. First, 
1948 was a Presidential election year. 
Second, the farmers, small business- 
men and veterans were also treated 
badly by the Eightieth Congress and 
voted accordingly. Labor was just 
one group among many working hard 
to defeat reactionaries. 

The real test comes this year. Are 
we just a flash in the pan that came in 
on the tide in our first dive into the 
political surf? Or do we really have 
the unity and determination to save 
our friends even when the tide is 
going out? 

Louis Bean, the political analyst to 
whom nobody listened in 1948 be- 
cause he predicted Truman’s victory, 
is coming out with a booklet in July 
that contains some very startling 
facts. Every A. F. of L. official ought 
to buy a copy. It is called “The 
Mi(-Term Battle.” After a quick run 
through this booklet, you will stop 
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flexing your muscles over past suc- 
cess and get down to work with cold 
perspiration on your brow. 

All we lacked was fourteen votes in 
the House and five in the Senate in 
order to repeal Taft-Hartley last year. 
It sounds like we ought to be able 
to win that many more seats easy, 
doesn’t it? The truth is we will have 
to work twice as hard as we did in 
1948. 

If you read between the lines, Louis 
Bean has a moral for every one of us. 
One-fourth of the people who vote in 
Presidential elections do not vote in 
mid-term elections. There is only one 
way we can win this year and that is 
by getting out a record vote. Since 
1940 ten million votes have “dis- 
appeared.” To capture those missing 
votes is our job. 


S' it would be nice to sit back 
and rest on the strength of our 
victory in 1948. But that is the best 
way for us to get a bloody nose this 
Election Day. 

For instance, prior to the 1948 elec- 
tion four out of six West Virginia 
Representatives were anti-labor and 
so was one Senator. As a result of 
that election, West Virginia now has 
a 100 per cent liberal delegation in 
Congress. Sounds wonderful, doesn’t 
it? 

But don’t forget what happened in 
West Viriginia in the off-year election 
of 1946. At that time every Congress- 
man except one was a friend of labor. 
When they got through counting the 
ballots, only two friends survived. 

Another horrible example is Con- 
necticut. It goes up and down like a 
roller coaster. A liberal candidate for 
Congress is always the favorite in 
Presidential years, but in mid-term 
election years like this one nobody 
has any faith in Connecticut voters to 
save their friends. Even a strong team 
of candidates like Senators McMahon 
and Benton and Governor Bowles 
does not impress the analysts. It is 
going to take a superhuman vote- 
getting effort to put over these 
L.L.P.E.-backed candidates. I predict 
it will be done, but it won’t be easy. 

Don’t think that I am making the 


contrast of 1946 with 1948 unfairly. 
Fred Hartley, co-author of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, quoted in his recent 
book some embarrassing examples of 
labor’s failure to reward our friends 
in years past. 

Hartley reminds us that it was after 
the setback in the mid-term election 
of 1938 that the infamous Smith 
Committee was set up to investigate 
the N.L.R.B. We lost so many seats 
in that election that the House passed 
seventeen Smith Committee amend- 
ments weakening the Wagner Act. 
Only a liberal majority in the Senate 
saved us. 

Even after the 1940 ciection the 
Smith amendments passed the House 
by a 2 to 1 margin. And what hap- 
pened to our friends who stuck with 
us when they came up for reelection 
in the mid-term election of 1942? 
Here is what Hartley said: 

“One hundred and thirty-six House 
members voted against the Smith 
amendments. Of this number fifty 
were defeated in the 1942 elections.” 

We have 203 friends in the House 
up for reelection this year. Are we 
going to let fifty of them down as we 
did in 1942? Or are we going to help 
them to reelection? 

Liberals of both parties such as 
Senator Pepper of Florida, Senator 
Morse of Oregon and now Republican 
Congressman Dayton Phillips of Ten- 
nessee have not only had to buck mid- 
term election apathy. They have ‘also 
been smeared as “reds” for their sup- 
port of organized labor. Unprece- 
dented amounts of money are being 
spent to defeat liberals everywhere. 
These liberals can look only to us for 
help. 

If you want to help, here is what 
YOU can do: 
First, give $2 to the L.L.P.E. cam- 
paign fund. Your local union secre- 
tary-treasurer or shop steward is col- 
lecting now. All A. F. of L. affiliates 
are concentrating on getting 100 per 
cent collections in during June and 

July. 

Second, volunteer to help out on 

your local union or precinct com- 


mittee. 
Third, REGISTER and VOTE. 
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held at Convention Hall in Philadelphia . 
Everyone in Philadelphia heard about the show. 


last month and viewed by well over 
500,000 delighted men, women and This big sign stretched across famous Broad St. 


children. ; * 

It was the best and the biggest edi- Lema aS i, 5 es Bob Hope wowed thousands. With him are (from 
tion to date of the unique labor-manage- aaa | - ile ere left) H. A. Bradley, Matt Woll and Bill Green 
ment exposition—a cooperative project ‘ ° 2 
of modern-minded unions and progres- 2 * 
sive, reasonable employers exemplifying x > 
the spirit of enlightened industrial de- 
mocracy that has made the United States 
the most prosperous and the most eff- 
cient nation in world history. 

The scores of fascinating exhibits 
attracted and thrilled record throngs 
that poured through Convention Hall 
from May 6 through May 13. Director There bss alles real 
Matthew Woll and the Union Label unenemay pee 

office, and this 
Trades Department of the American miss purchased a 
Federation of Labor are deserving of batch of Gompers 
the highest praise for having staged one centennial stamps 
of the most memorable and significant 
shows of the year. 
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The crowds were larger than at any previous Union Industries 3% a 
Show, with more than 500,000 looking in before the end came 
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“ile great event opened officially when President Green cut the ribbon as notables watched 


The large exhibit of the American Federation of Labor was one of the leading attractions 
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Small fry loved the GlasseBottle Blowers’ puppet shor 


The Cigarmakers displayed smokes and beauty 
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HE women of America are 

the best dressed in the 

world. The workers who 

make them so rank with 
the best paid in the world. This 
combination of excellence is in large 
measure due to the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, 
which is now celebrating its golden 
jubilee. 

Looking back upon its arduous 
half-century career, the union takes 
special pride in the constant emphasis 
it has laid on the introduction of 
quality—quality of life and labor, 
quality of commodity and commu- 
nity. 

To its members it has become, in 
the words of one American judge, 
“more than a trade union. It might 
be said that it is also a welfare agen- 
cy, an educational institution, a phil- 
anthropic society and a kind of ex- 
perimental station for the settlement 
of industrial disputes. Its ‘extra- 
curricular’ activities make it ‘a way 
of life’ as well as a bargaining agen- 
cy.” 

And this is the story of how that 
way of life came about. 


EFORE the union came upon the 
B scene, the only law our industry 
knew was the law of the jungle. 
Manufacturers preyed upon the con- 
tractors to whom they sent the gar- 
ments to be sewn. Contractors preyed 


upon sub-contractors. All preyed 
upon the worker. 

During the brief work seasons, 
workers toiled at their machines for 
60, 70, as many as 80 hours a week 
to eke out a weekly wage of $5 or $6. 
The worker paid for the use of the 
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By DAVID DUBINSKY 


President, International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 


sewing machine he operated, the chair 
he sat on, the needle he used, the 
very thread with which he stitched 
the garments together. He paid a 
fine for talking, a fine for laughing. 

From time to time the ladies’ gar- 
ment workers had tried to band to- 
gether into trade unions. As far back 
as 1860 cutters in Philadelphia form- 
ed their own labor organization. 
Elsewhere scattered efforts were made 
by garment workers to combat their 
oppressive working conditions by or- 
ganizing. But the efforts were spo- 
radic and the triumphs few. The un- 
ions which sprang up at the beginning 
of a season dwindled and died by the 
time the season was over. 

It was with this background of 
defeat and frustration that eleven 





workers met in.a small hall in New 
York City just fifty years ago deter. 
mined to organize a new trade union. 
Starting with a treasury of $30 and 
with the high hopes of 2,000 workers, 
they laid the groundwork for what 
they vowed would be a lasting union 
of all workers in the women’s gar- 
ment industry. 

Within three weeks of its founding, 
the union received an official charter 
from the American Federation of La- 
bor, together with a mandate to or- 
ganize the women’s garment indus- 
try. The union made rapid strides 
at first. By 1903 its membership had 
grown to 10,000. But then a severe 
depression, internal factionalism and 
extremely bitter opposition from em- 
ployer organizations all combined to 


Long hours, vile conditions of work and a weekly wage of $5 or $6 
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weaken the union. Like its predeces- 
sors, it too seemed destined for ob- 
livion. 

Then, in 1909, the union reached 
a crucial turning point. Oppressed 
by the heavy burden of the contract- 
ing system, the women in the shirt- 
waist factories in New York met to 
consider taking direct action. Their 
own inexperience and the weakness 
of their union made many of them 
hesitate to take strong action. 

In the midst of their flagging dis- 
cussion, a young girl made her way 
to the platform. She electrified her 
audience with a fiery speech urging 
the workers not to hesitate but to 
strike. Up sprang the 2,000 opera- 
tors. Up went 2,000 hands. As one, 
they took the ancient oath: 

“If I turn traitor to the cause I 
now pledge, may this hand wither 
from the arm I now raise.” 

Galvanized into action, the shirt- 
waist workers began what is now 
known as “The Uprising of the 20,- 
000.” Through a bitter winter the 
workers carried on their strike. Their 
plight won the sympathy of the pub- 
lic, of many newspapers, of many 
schools, even of Fifth Avenue ma- 
trons. 

Ultimately the union won a num- 
ber of its major demands—a 52-hour 


week, a wage increase and freedom 
from all the onerous surcharges for 
needle and thread. But even more 
important was the victory the workers 
won over their own fear. This was 
the first mass strike in the needle 
trades. 

Its success taught the workers the 
vast potential power which they had 
in their grasp and the strong role 
a united union could play in wield- 
ing this power. 

Within a few months the example 
of the courageous girls in the shirt- 
waist shops was followed by the 55,- 
000 men and women in the coat and 
suit trades in New York City. Their 
strike, “The Great Revolt,” lasted but 
two months. It culminated in a his- 
toric victory, the “protocol of peace.” 
This agreement represented a land- 
mark in labor relations in America. 

It created the first arbitration and 
grievance machinery for the industry. 
A preferential union shop was estab- 
lished. A 50-hour week and overtime 
pay were won. The workers were 
given a voice in the settling of piece 
rates as well as am immediate wage 
increase. Provision was made for 
the regulation of sanitary conditions 
in the factories. The protocol of 
peace created a pattern for collective 
bargaining which was shortly fol- 


lowed in many branches of the in- 
dustry. 

By the end of the First World War, 
the I.L.G.W.U. had a membership of 
130,000. The work week had been 
reduced to 44 hours. Agreements 
negotiated in the Twenties ultimately 
brought the work week down to 40 
hours. However, in this decade the 
onslaught on the union from both 
employers and the Communists left 
it at the lowest ebb in its history. 

The Communists succeeded in emp- 
tying the union’s treasury and in 
demoralizing the membership by 
plunging the union into hopeless and 
futile strikes. It was a disheartened 
and discouraged group of workers 
who faced the Thirties. 


HE ELECTION of President Roose- 
‘Teen in 1933 was the first ray of 
hope to edge through the dark cloud 
of depression which had settled over 
the country. With a champion in 
the White House and protection on 
the statute books, the American labor 
movement took hope again and went 
out to organize the mass of workers. 

No union was more vigorous, no 
union was more successful than the 
I.L.G.W.U. in its organizing ¢am- 
paign. In less than a year its mem- 
bership doubled. Major victories 


Short hours, excellent working conditions, decent pay, job security, health and welfare provisions 
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were won on all fronts. A 35-hour 
week was established in the main 
branches of the industry. Wage in- 
creases were won, and won again. 

The chaotic business relations in 
the industry were put in order by 
agreements calling for a program of 
industrial self-regulation. To assure 
uniform working conditions, these 
agreements were negotiated on a mar- 
ket-wide basis. Arbitration machin- 
ery designed to settle disputes with- 
out costly strikes was set up. 

The I.L.G.W.U. took an active part 
not only in organizing workers in the 
garment trades but in assisting the 
national drive for unionization dur- 
ing the Thirties. While it partic- 
ipated in this drive, the I.L.G.W.U. 
refused to join in the establishment 
of a permanent rival labor organiza- 
tion to the A. F. of L. which, after 
some years of absence, it rejoined in 


1940. 


2 ae the Second World War, the 
union took a leading role on the 
home front. Years before the actual 
shooting began, the I.L.G.W.U. had 
urged the trade union world and the 
government to take a strong stand 
against Nazi and Fascist barbarities. 
When war did come, it took an active 
part in organizing service brigades, 
blood banks and bond drives. 

Once the war was over, the union’s 
interest in international affairs was 
redoubled. It established its own 
International Labor Relations De- 
partment to gather information and 
to guide it in the field of worldwide 
trade union problems. It took a lead- 
ing role in the activities of the A. F. 
of L.’s Free Trade Union Committee. 
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Members of the union have their own 1,000-acre resort in the Pocono Mountains of Pennsylvania 


It was an early advocate of the found- 
ing of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. It partic- 
ipated actively in the revival of the 
International Federation of Garment 
Workers. It has built a number of 
training schools for youngsters 
throughout the world —in Paris, 
Palermo, Naples; Haifa and Chung- 
king. 

With the end of the war, the union 
undertook a systematic drive to for- 
tify its strongholds and extend its 
organizing efforts. Wage levels in 
all branches of the industry were 
brought to new heights. In the coat 
and suit industry, the average worker 
earned $1.94 an hour last year. In 
the dress industry, average hourly 
earnings stood at $1.37. 

But the gains made by the union 
have gone beyond improvements in 
hours and earnings. The union pio- 
neered in the development of health 
and welfare plans established through 
collective bargaining. Beginning with 
one small local fund in 1938, the un- 
ion’s program has grown so exten- 
sively that last year it provided a 
wide variety of benefits to almost 
400,000 of its members. These bene- 
fits included vacation payments, dis- 
ability benefits, hospital expenses, 
maternity payments, surgical benefits, 
free eye glasses, special payments to 
tubercular members and free medical 
service at union-operated clinics. 

The union’s health centers, which 
now number twelve, with four more 
in the planning stage, date back to 
1913. In those areas where members 
do not live near a large city, this 
medical service is provided by the 
union through mobile health units— 
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buses and cars equipped as a small 
clinic with nurses and technicians in 
attendance. 

An increasing number of workers 
are covered by retirement programs. 
Like the health and welfare plans, 
these retirement programs are fi- 
nanced completely by employers. 
Members’ families are protected by a 
union-wide system of death benefits. 

Members of the union have their 
own 1,000-acre vacation resort in the 
Pocono Mountains of Pennsylvania. 
They have their own newspapers, pub- 
lished in five languages. They par- 
ticipate in an extensive educational 
program conducted by the union. 
Special evening courses are conducted 
for union members who wish to train 
themselves for service as union offi- 
cers. 


SPECIAL department is operated 

to which union members and 
officers turn for advice and assistance 
in participating in the political affairs 
of their communities. Another de- 
partment services union members and 
the employers for whom they work 
with advice and guidance on varied 
technical and management engineer- 
ing problems. 

In May one of its most novel ex- 
periments—the I.L.G.W.U. Training 
Institute — was inaugurated. Con- 
scious of the need for securing com- 
petent men and women to administer 
its expanding program, the union 
decided to establish a full-time, year- 
long course in union problems to pro- 
vide young people with the informa- 
tion and technical training which will 
enable them to take on the respon- 
sibilities (Continued on Page 29) 
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WHY WE ARE STRONG 


By HARRY E. O’REILLY 


N THE first century after the 
founding of our nation, our 
economy was based mainly on 

agriculture. In the late 1870s we saw 
the beginning of the development of 
industrial centers and a migration of 
our people from the rural communi- 
ties to the cities, where the factories 
and mills were being established. 

During the time that these indus- 
trial centers were developing, the 
workers were joining together in local 
unions for mutual protection and for 
the improvement of their wages and 
working conditions. From Colonial 
days there had been groups of work- 
ers organized in local unions, but with 
the industrialization that was taking 
place after the Civil War and with 
the banding together of employers to 
promote their mutual interests, the 
necessity for the formation of local 
unions and for the federation of these 
local organizations of workers became 
imperative. 

Effective organization was required 
in order to stop the cutting of wages 
and the shifting of work from one 
locality to another, especially when a 
strike in a particular industry was in 
progress. In other words, the playing 
of one labor group against another, 
to the advantage of the employer, had 
to be met. 

Confronted with this pressing prob- 
lem, the labor leaders of those days 
could also see the vital: necessity for 
legislative action in favor of labor, 
as well as the need for a medium for 
the dissemination of accurate infor- 
mation and a program of collective 
action. 

Discussions and meetings were held 
by these labor leaders. A call was 
issued for a great national conference 
to be held in Pittsburgh during De- 


cember of 1881. Out of this con- 
ference, the Federation of Organized 
Trades and Labor Unions of the 
United States and Canada emerged 
on the American scene. The dele- 
gates came together of necessity. No 
doubt they did not realize that from 
their (cliberations the economic and 
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A. F. of L. Director of Organization 


industrial history of a nation was to 
be changed with the beginning of the 
emancipation of those who were 
bound to the mine, mill and factory. 

Soon it was found that the Federa- 
tion of Organized Trades and Labor 
Unions, although a forward step, 
could not do the required work effec- 
tively. Consequently, another na- 


tional call was sent out and in re- 
sponse to it the American Federation 
of Labor was established. The pri- 
mary objective of the American Fed- 
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eration of Labor was to organize the 
workers of the nation into unions so 
that they could rise out of the dark- 
ness and realize their place in the 
sun, through collective bargaining for 
shorter hours, higher wages, healthful 
and sanitary working conditions and 
security in their chosen lines of en- 
deavor. 

The basic policy of the American 
Federation of Labor was the encour- 
agement and formation of local trade 
and labor unions, followed by a closer 
federation of such organizations 
through international and national 
unions, State Federations of Labor 


and central trades and labor unions 
in the various cities. 

Through these organizations it was 
determined to carry out the purposes 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and to disseminate information re- 
garding the policies and principles of 
the trade union movement to the 
workers of our country. The aim was 
to encourage the workers to unite 
permanently to secure the recognition 
of the rights to which they were justly 
entitled, whether it be through the 
medium of collective bargaining or 
through legislative action in Congress 
and the various political subdivisions 
of our government. 

From that day forward, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor’s funda- 
mental principle has been to enhance 
the well-being of every worker and 
his family in our nation. From its 
very beginning the A. F. of L. stood 
for the eight-hour day. Before the 
turn of the century it stood for an 
adequate wage for work performed 
(the worker is worthy of his hire). 
It stood for healthful, sanitary and 
safe working conditions, believing 
that a worker had an inherent right to 
be protected while performing his toil 
and not have’ his health impaired. 

It was the American Federation of 
Labor through the years that secured 
the enactment of legislation which 
designated the labor of a human being 
as not an article of commerce. It was 
the American Federation of Labor 
that carried on a courageous fight in 
the legislative halls of the nation for 
the right of free collective bargaining. 
In fact, the American Federation of 
Labor has consistently been in the 
forefront of every great movement to 
better the wage-earner’s daily life and 
has jealously guarded the worker’s 
freedom. 

In adhering to these traditional 
policies the American Federation of - 
Labor has made its fights for all the 
citizens, on the principle that what is 
good for one is good for all and good 
for the nation as a whole. Labor 
has not asked that benefits accrue only 
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to the members of organized unions, 
but it has asked that all workers join 
with the American Federation of 
Labor to hasten the day when wage- 
earners everywhere can realize their 
aims, ambitions.and security through 
their membership in local unions. 

The American Federation of Labor 
from its inception has been the answer 
to the worker’s economic needs. Its 
philosophy immediately captured the 
imagination of the working people. 
In spite of dual and splinter move- 
ments from within and without, as 
well as the antagonistic and often- 
times ruthless employer opposition, 
the American Federation of Labor has 
continued to grow and expand, serv- 
ing the workers day in and day out— 
as well today as in any time gone by. 

Great international and national 
unions have grown from local unions 
in every community, both in the 
United States and in Canada. State 
Federations of Labor have developed 
in all of our states and territories. 
A central labor union of the American 
Federation of Labor serves in prac- 
tically every city. Over 40,000 local 
unions are affiliated with these or- 
ganizations, which all, in turn, are 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

From the beginning the American 
Federation of Labor’s organizations 
were voluntary. The autonomy and 
self-government of the affiliated or- 
ganizations have always been para- 
mount in the councils of the American 
Federation of Labor. Each and every 
member has an opportunity to par- 
ticipate actively in the functioning of 
his organization, for his benefit and 
for the benefit of his fellow-workers. 
It can be said, conservatively, that the 
membership, through the process of 
nominations and elections, designate 
several hundred thousand of their 
fellow-workers each year to officiate 
in the councils and the administration 
of their organizations. 

At regular intervals meetings of 
local ynions and city central labor 
unions are held. International and 
national unions and State Federations 
of Labor hold their conventions at 
prescribed times. Active local union 
members participate in these trade 
union sessions, which are held for the 
purpose of formulating and carrying 
out policies and programs beneficial 
to the working people. 

The American Federation of Labor 
through the years, in following the 
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basic, fundamental policies of autono- 
mous and democratic self-government, 
continued to draw workers to it who, 
in a voluntary manner, themselves 
developed this medium which has im- 
proved and enriched the daily lives 
of the wage-earners of this nation. 

The same spirit of voluntarism pre- 
vails today, just as intensely as in the 
beginning, when the workers in all 
walks of industry turned to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. We find 
that in this present year there is a 
greater realization among the work- 
ing people of our nation of just how 
vital the American Federation of 
Labor is to them. 

Vast numbers of volunteer, prac- 
ticing trade unionists in every locality 


Lesinski and Owens Die 


CONGRESSMAN LESINSKI 


The American labor movement lost 
one of its strongest supporters in Con- 
gress when Representative John Le- 
sinski was taken by death on May 27. 
Chairman of the House Labor Com- 
mittee, Mr. Lesinski had fought hard 
for repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
He consistently favored all measures 
beneficial to working people through- 
out his long career in Congress. 

A Michigan Democrat, Mr. Lesinski 
was first elected to Congress in 1932. 
His record in Washington was an out- 
standing one from the viewpoint of 
organized labor. In private life Con- 
gressman Lesinski was a real estate 
broker and builder, and he was inde- 
pendently wealthy. Notwithstanding 
his personal fortune, he understood 
the economic problems of wage-earn- 
ing people and was a steadfast friend 
and ally of labor. 

Congressman Lesinski’s successor as 
chairman of the Labor Committee is 
Graham A. Barden of North Carolina. 





aze making it possible for the unor. 
ganized workers to know the glorious 
history of the accomplishments of the 
American Federation of Labor in the 
interests of the working people. 

Throughout the nation, in this year 
1950, meetings are being held for this 
purpose. The 1950 organizing cam. 
paign of the American Federation of 
Labor will be the greatest one in its 
history, with workers joining by the 
hundreds of thousands. 

Never before has the American 
Federation of Labor been in a better 
position to go before the workers. It 
stands for one thing and for one 
thing alone—an equal opportunity for 
all wage-earners to realize a full 
measure of return for their toil. 


a! 
SECRETARY OWENS OF L.L.A. 


John R. Owens, secretary of the 
International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion and executive secretary of the 
A. F. of L. Maritime Trades Depart- 
ment, died May 24 in New York City. 
He was one of the best known figures 
in the American Federation of Labor. 

Joseph P. Ryan, president of the 
I.L.A., paid tribute to Brother Owens’ 
contributions to the progress of organ- 
ized labor. He emphasized Mr. Owens’ 
loyal devotion to trade unionism from 
1917, when he joined Local 947. 

Mr. Owens had been secretary-treas- 
urer of the I.L.A. for the past eleven 
years. Previously he had served as 
secretary of the union’s Atlantic Coast 
District. In 1946, when the Maritime 
Trades Department was formed, he 
was named executive secretary. 

Longshoremen in the Port of New 
York held a 24hour memorial work 
stoppage for their departed brother. 
No longshore work of any kind took 
place during the memorial period. 
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KEEP YOUR EYE ON ASIA 


RICHARD DEVERALL 


By 


Bompay. 
INCE the October Revolution of 
~ 1917, ex-bank robber Joseph 
Stalin has with relentless deter- 
mination pursued his policy of pro- 
moting world revolution. He has 
never deviated from that purpose. 
And today he is much closer than 
ever before to realization of his 


dream of a global U.S.S.R. 


Some of us may remember the 
drive of the Communists during the 
1920s to bring about a Communist 
revolution in China, a drive that 
would have been successful at that 
time had not Chiang Kai-shek moved 
with decision to put down the ar- 
rogant stooges of the Kremlin. Foiled 
in Europe, foiled in China, Stalin 
launched the Five-Year Plans to build 
the U.S.S.R. into a huge industrial 
base for the military ideology of 
Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalinism. 

In his egotistical drive for world 
power he made deal after deal. When 
Adolf Hitler threatened Stalin in the 
West, Stalin made a deal in 1939 with 
Hitler in order to shove the Nazi 
against Stalin’s Enemy No. 1, Britain. 
When Tojo and the Japanese armies 
threatened him in the East, Stalin 
made a deal with the Japanese im- 
perialists and aided Japan in driving 
against the United States. 

Despite his global politics and his 
international warmongering, Stalin 
never forgot that the plan laid down 
by Lenin called for the liquidation 
of freedom and democracy in the 
West by first capturing the manpow- 
er, the raw materials, the enormous 
wealth of Asia. Lenin once said: 

“The road to Paris is through 
Peiping.” 


Stalin never forgot that! 


B'« in 1912, Russia under the 
Czars played with Japan in de- 
taching Outer Mongolia from the new 


republic of China. In 1921 the Red 
Army entered Outer Mongolia and 
by 1924 Outer Mongolia had become 
the “Outer Mongolia People’s Repub- 


lic.” 


Tannu Tuva was likewise detached 
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from China, and during the prewar 
years Stalin repeatedly tried to detach 
Sinkiang from China. 

When Japan threatened Stalin’s 
plans, he made a pact with Tojo re- 
specting the “integrity of the ‘Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Outer Mongolia.’ ” 
When the Tojo gang were on the way 
out and Stalin met Roosevelt and 
Churchill at Yalta, he included in the 
Yalta agreement a similar clause pro- 
tecting Outer Mongolia for the So- 
viets. 

As in other parts of Asia, Stalin 
used Outer Mongolia as a testing 
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ground for his theories in how to 
deculturalize and denationalize a peo- 
ple and prepare them for eventual in- 
clusion in the U.S.S.R. as a full- 
fledged Soviet “republic.” Experi- 
ence in Outer Mongolia drew the 
blueprint for Stalin’s transitional 
chain of “people’s republics” in East- 
ern Europe. 

During the long period between the 
two great world wars, Stalin repeat- 
edly emphasized that in Asia were 
the “heavy reserves” of the Soviet 
world revolution. He helped the Jap- 
anese and other Oriental Communist 
Parties with money. He founded the 
University of the Peoples of the East 
in order to train Asian cadres. And 
during the years prior to the end of 
the Pacific war, Stalin was busily 
shaping the minds. of the Japanese 


Nozaka, the Viet-Namese Ho Chi- 
minh, the Indonesian Musso and 
other Asian men whom Stalin saw as 
his willing stooges when the “im- 
perialistic crisis” would ripen Asia 
for Communist insurrection. 

The war of Stalin against the West 
abated not a whit during the period 
of wartime Soviet-Allied unity. Of 
course, Stalin didn’t talk then about 
world revolution. He liquidated the 
Comintern and glibly lied to gullible 
American diplomats and starry-eyed 
newspapermen, who went back home 
to report that “Stalin has been con- 
verted!” Any person who kept his 
eyes open during the Second World 
War knew that the Soviets were using 
the war for their own purposes. No 
Americans roamed Russia. The Rus- 
sian people were not told who was 
aiding them. And in Iran and other 
countries the cold war between the 
Soviets and the free world went on 
its merry way. 

At the close of the war Soviet policy 
was devilishly clever. While talking 
of “one world” and “peace” and “un- 
ity,” and while joining the U.N., 
the Soviets had their agents in Asia 
returning to their stations in order to 
clear the decks for action. For Stalin 
in Asia saw before him the chaos 
and other circumstances conducive to 
Communist conquest. 

At Yalta, in February of 1945, he 
had received crucial concessions. 
And when, a week before the end, 
Stalin plunged into the Pacific war 
to join in beating Japan, he cap- 
tured the cream of the Japanese army, 
over $1,000,000,000 worth of Man- 
churian industrial equipment and 
Asia’s most strategic geopolitical area. 

The postwar strategy of Stalin in 
Asia has comprehended three dis- 
tinct tactical stages. The first was 
one of amity and disarming friendli- 
ness for the Allies. Thus the Soviets 
in 1945 formed with the British 
Trades Union Congress, the C.I.0. 
and other non-Communist labor 
groups the so-called World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. From its very 
foundation the Soviets indicated that 
they regard- (Continued on Page 32) 
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Sublimely confident of world mastery in 1939, totalitarian Germany admitted her defeat in 1945 


iter eFive Dcars 


FRANKFURT. 
N THE 8th of May, 1945, one 
O minute past midnight, the Ger- 
man generals finally gave a 
cease-fire order and World War II 
came to an end as far as Europe was 
concerned. Germany had totally col- 
lapsed—militarily, economically and 
morally. The population was in want, 
and industry, commerce and trans- 
portation were at a standstill. 
Today, five years later, a remark- 
able comeback can be noted. Typical 
of this recovery is the city of Frank- 
furt, where the American Federation 
of Labor has its bureau for Germany 
and Austria. ; 
At the time American soldiers oc- 
cupied the city, Frankfurt had a popu- 
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lation of 230,000. Today there are 
516,000 inhabitants. Of the former 
170,000 housing units, only 40,000 
remained habitable when the war 
stopped. Eighty thousand units had 
been completely destroyed, while an 
additional 50,000 units had been 
heavily damaged from scores of 
bombings and by shellfire. Today 
Frankfurt lists 120,000 housing units. 

In the first years of the occupation, 
Allied forces requisitioned 8,000 of 
Frankfurt’s' homes; today this has 
been reduced to 4,000. Housing is 
still an acute problem, however, and 
70,000. more units are urgently 
needed. 

In 1945, only 1,100 to 1,550 calo- 
ries of food per person were available, 


while the daily normal consumption 
in 1935 was 3,500 calories. Today 
food rationing has been abolished and 
Frankfurt citizens can eat as much as 
they want to—if they can afford to 
pay for it. In 1935 Frankfurt slaugh- 
terhouses processed 26,000 head of 
cattle monthly. In 1945 this had 
dropped to 2,800, but in 1950 the 
figure has risen to 13,000 monthly. 

In 1945 the streets were blocked 
with 13,000,000 cubic yards of rubble. 
The ten bridges spanning the River 
Main, which divides the northern and 
southern parts of the city, were de 
stroyed. Postal and telephone service 
was non-existent, and not a single 
streetcar was in operation. Today 
seven of the ten smashed bridges have 
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heen replaced, and the streetcar and 
bus lines are carrying 10 per cent 
more passengers than in the last peace- 
lime year. 

In the social and cultural fields the 
same processes are evident. All hos- 
pitals have been repaired and the 
shortage of medical instruments and 
dmgs has been overcome. During 
the past year 50,000 Frankfurt school 
children received X-ray examinations. 
Frankfurt University, whose build- 
ings were destroyed, today has more 
students registered than in 1939. To 
be sure, students are using makeshift 
dassrooms and lack books for ade- 
quate research, but the old will for 
learning is greater than ever before. 

The story of Frankfurt can be re- 
peated for Munich in the south, 
Duesseldorf in the Ruhr and Ham- 
burg in the north. On the surface at 
least, Germany has made a rapid 
recovery. 

But whether or not the economy is 
going along on a sound basis, the 
gains made to date are primarily due 
to American aid—the millions of tons 
of food which kept Western Germans 
from starving and later the hundreds 
of millions of dollars and the ma- 
terials supplied by the Marshall Plan 
to prime Germany’s peacetime indus- 
tries. The recovery is also partly due 
to inherent German industriousness. 

What will happen after 1952, when 
Marshall Plan aid is discontinued and 
Europe again is on its own, is another 
question. 

Germany’s present right-wing co- 
alition government boasts that the 
apparent recovery is the result of the 
government’s furthering economic 
policies of uncontrolled free enter- 
prise. American labor still remem- 
bers its experience with these policies 
before the Roosevelt era. 

In Germany these policies include 
the abolition of rationing and price 
controls, reduction of income taxes in 
the higher backets even in the face of 
a huge national budgetary deficit, 
Opposition to co-determination of la- 
bor with management in democratiz- 
ing and running industry, stalling on 
social security improvements and 
strengthening the position and influ- 
ence of bureaucratic governmental 
ofice-ho!ders through the reenactment 
of a civil service law passed in 1937, 
which perpetuates in. office a civil 
“ervice caste notorious for its sub- 
‘etvienc: to all causes of reaction. 

Thes. policies have resulted in 
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unemployment reaching a new high 
in January of this year, when more 
than 2,000,000, or 13 per cent of 
the working population, were without 
jobs while many others worked only 
part-time. Consumer goods have 
piled up in the stores because work- 
ers’ wages are not sufficient to per- 
mit them to buy needed shoes, cloth- 
ing, furniture and household utensils, 
to say nothing of modern appliances 
such as refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, radios, etc. 

Concurrently with the trend to the 
right on the part of the present Ger- 
man government, there has developed 
a growing super-nationalism and a 
resurgence of a small but noisy group 
of neo-Fascists who blandly and 
boldly appeal to former Nazis for 
support of their small splinter politi- 
cal parties through speeches apologiz- 
ing for many of Hitler’s acts. Their 
line is: “Hitler may have been bad, 
but many of the reforms he instituted 
were good.” Among the latter are 
former Reichstag member Hedler 
and General Remer, who quashed the 


courageous attempt of a group of 
German military, underground labor 
and church leaders to do away with 
Hitler in July of 1944. 

The German government's policy of 
encouraging uncontrolled free enter- 
prise has also assisted in returning 
the former Ruhr steel and coal barons 
to a dominant position in the new 
economic and political life of the 
Western republic. These industrial 
leaders have launched a new cam- 
paign to win Western Allied approval 
for a greater volume of trade with 
Communist-held Eastern Germany 
and the countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Some of these industrialists have 
already had secret contacts with East- 
ern Zone officials and are conspiring 
to create a “neutralized” Germany 
with outlets to both east and west for 
an expanded Ruhr production. In 
their lust to acquire new markets they 
are completely oblivious of the ex- 
periences of the past, experiences 
which should have taught them that 
the only (Continued on Page 30) 


Progress of a new housing development is celebrated with music 











The youthful Samuel Gompers and his secretary in the A. F. of L.’s humble office in New York City 


HE LED THE WAY 





By im. See GARLAND, A. F. of L. Organizer in the South 


URING this anniversary year it 
is eminently fitting to pay hom- 
age to the illustrious apostle 

and‘ founder of our great American 
Federation of Labor. No history of 
the United States or of labor’s prog- 
ress could be complete without an 
account of the life and works of Sam- 
uel Gompers and his far-reaching con- 
tributions to the cause of labor. 

Who is this man we honor? Not 
some wily, crafty politician called a 
statesman. Not some parasite, gar- 
mented with gorgeous, costly crown, 
called a king. No, nothing like this. 

The man whose memory we honor 
this year is the noble, the human 
Samuel Gompers, who struck the first 
blow against disunity, prejudice, ig- 
* norance, bickering and blundering in 
the American labor movement. 


The founder of the A. F. of L. 
as he appeared many years later. 
Shown with him in this photo are 
Mrs. Gompers and their daughter 
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His was a broad, a mighty world. 
His was a compelling vision of the 
needs of the working people. His life 
was pure, his aims lofty, his learning 
yaried and profound, his achievements 
vast. 

We honor him because he was the 
founder and the first president of the 
American Federation of Labor. He 
ennobled the organization of working 
people. Samuel Gompers contributed 
as much as any man living or dead 
to the real progress, prosperity and 
happiness of the laboring world. We 
honor him because he saw fit to dig- 
nify the working man, because he put 
aside all thought of self and labored 
for others, because he left a sublime 
legacy of glory for every working 
human being. 

Samuel Gompers once wrote: 

“It is easier to look at the stars 
when your stomach is full.” 

No man can achieve maximum re- 
sults or pursue happiness when his 
stomach is empty, his back is naked, 
his head shelterless and his pockets 
barren. Nor can such a person make 
an ideal American citizen. 

Samuel Gompers never faltered in 
his onward and upward march in be- 
half of labor. He never lost sight of 
the goal which his vision placed be- 
fore him. He formed his plans well, 
he knew what he wanted, he knew 
what he needed and he went about to 
accomplish those ends with resolute 
determination. He eloquently ap- 
pealed to the reason of the workers. 
He was a cloud for them by day and 
a pillar of fire by night, leading the 
way to freedom, honor and glory. 

Slowly and painfully, the working 
people have moved upward to free- 
dom, to deliverance under the glori- 
ous banner of our American Federa- 
tion of Labor, led on by its founder 
and first president and the brave and 
devoted leaders who followed him. 

This grand soldier for the good of 
mankind, for industrial deliverance 
Sometimes fought without thanks, 
labored without applause, suffered 
Without pity. We are indebted to 

im for economic liberty, for the in- 
dustrial freedom we enjoy today. He 
Gave every energy of his great soul 
tokeep the spirit of liberty alive. Year 
alter year his brave, sound, sensible 
Words rang through the land. Weary 
laborers read and meditated over his 
inspiring words, such as these: 

“What does labor want? Labor 
Wants the earth and the fullness 
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thereof. There is nothing too lofty, 
too precious, too beautiful, too en- 
nobling to be beyond the reach and 
aspiration of labor’s desires and 
wants. We want more school houses 
and less jails, more books and less 
guns, more learning and less vice, 
more leisure and less greed, more 
justice and less revenge. In fact, we 
want more of those opportunities to 
cultivate our better nature, to make 
manhood more noble, womanhood 
more beautiful and childhood more 
happy and bright.” 

On that gravely fateful night of 
December 13, 1924, in San Antonio, 
Texas, the greatest mind labor has 
produced ceased to think for the work- 
ing people. Samuel Gompers went 
peacefully to sleep, forever.’ An im- 
measurable loss was thus sustained by 
the working world. This revered 
leader, with his mighty visions, sev- 
ered his earthly kinship with multi- 
tudes of sincere and devoted follow- 
ers. His name and his work will en- 
dure through the ages. 

This hero, this apostle, this fore- 
father of labor died for labor’s lib- 


Teamsters to 


"Pranic with the 1950 organ- 
izing campaign of the American 
Federation of Labor, the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters has 
scheduled a far-flung truck and ware- 
house check for June 18 to 23. Sub- 
stantial gains in membership are 
anticipated as a result of this ac- 
tivity. 

According to plans announced by 
the Teamsters, official checkers will 
work in teams from weighing sta- 
tions, terminals, freight docks and 
warehouses. No trucks will be 
stopped at any time, it is emphasized. 
The checkers will ask drivers to show 
their union books or receipts for 
dues. 

Union members who have let them- 
selves fall into arrears will be urged 
to become current in their dues pay- 
ments, but no dues will be collected 
by the checkers. To drivers who 
are not yet members of the union the 
suggestion will be made that they 
join the family of organized labor 
in order to secure the many benefits 
of union membership, such as much 
higher pay, greatly improved work- 
ing conditions and job security. 


erty. He died for us. And though 
he has entered that bourne from which 
no man returneth, his ennobling in- 
fluence can never fade. His light 
shines as brilliantly as ever, and all 
mankind venerates the memory of 
Samuel Gompers, who said, “It is 
easier to look at the stars when your 
stomach is full.” 

“Write thy name upon the sands 
and the waves will wipe it out. Carve 
it in solid oak, and twill shatter by 
lightning stroke. Chisel it in marble 
deep, *twill crumble down, it will not 
keep. But if thou wouldst thy name 
endure, go write it in the book above, 
engrave it in the hearts of men, as 
Samuel Gompers did, by humble deeds 
performed in love.” 

Creation’s dawn was deep in night, 

When suddenly, “Let there be light.” 

Awaken grass, and flowers and trees, 

The starry skies, the earth and seas. 

Then, to complete creation’s span, 

In His own image God made Samuel 
Gompers, 

And signed His name with stroke most 
sure. 

Samuel Gompers was God’s great- 
est general of labor. 


Check Trucks 


The entire resources of the Brother- 
hood of Teamsters will be mobilized 
for this month’s truck and warehouse ° 
check, an announcement from inter- 
national union headquarters at In- 
dianapolis declared. Plans for the 
check were formulated at a meeting 
in Chicago last April. 

The check will extend from coast 
to coast and from the Mexican border 
into the Dominion of Canada. Last 
year the union conducted an over- 
the-road truck checking campaign 
which was a success. It is expected 
that this year’s effort will be even 
more successful. The expanded scope 
of the check will contribute toward 
greater results, union leaders predict. 





Exercise a 
free man’s 
privilege— 


VOTE 
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Trade Union Functions 


HE DEVELOPMENT of the trade union movement 
T in the United States has been integrated with the 
development of a democratic way of life. Union 
development has been guided by two main objectives— 
the right of collective contract to govern work relations 
and the availability of civil rights provided by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Workers have met with 
resistance from persons with vested interests which they 
would lose by permitting equal opportunity and equal 
rights to become freely available to workers. 

Because workers were insisting upon the fulfillment 
of democratic ideals, they have been able to gain the 
social approval and incorporation of them in public 
policy. As a result of these policies and the willingness 
of wage-earners to cooperate with management for in- 
creased quantity and better quality of output, our coun- 
try has the most dynamic and most productive economy 
in the world. 

Our unions have insisted that because of what work- 
ers contribute and invest in production they shall share 
proportionately in the increased returns from sale of 
production. Wage-earners thus have the purchasing 
power and the consumer credit to buy the things they 
help produce and share in the higher living standards 
made possible by our unparalleled production. 

Wage-earners, through their unions, have increasingly 
concerned themselves with the problems and services of 
community life—both their political and administrative 
aspects. Unions have promoted better schools and better 
educational opportunities, better public libraries, health 
provisions, recreational facilities and whatever would 
improve the social and moral conditions of the com- 
munity. As a result, wage-earners have gained position 
and influence in community life by participation in 
politics and in social undertakings. We are citizens who 
use our votes in accord with principles of human wel- 
fare and progress. 

Likewise, through federated movement and plans for 
national action, we have gained status and influence in 
national affairs and are in a position to render still fur- 
ther service as opportunities are opened to us. We have 
been consulted more frequently on the making of policies 
and laws than upon their administration and operation 
after they are in effect. 

There should be proportionate representation for or- 
ganized workers in the executive branch of the govern- 
ment in Washington and in our diplomatic delegations 
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to other countries, as well as in our representation in 
United Nations agencies. The problems and interests of 
wage-earners today are worldwide. In view of the 
fact that organized labor has gained a position of great 
influence in all industrial countries, it is indispensable 
that our government have the benefit of the experience 
and knowledge of representatives of wage-earners in ad- 
ministrative and diplomatic positions. 

For example, every American embassy should have a 
labor attache who is a real trade unionist and who can 
keep the ambassador fully advised on labor in the coun- 
try to which he is sent. Similarly, every executive de- 
partment should have a labor adviser at the top level. 


Toward European Union 
T': BOLD and forthright proposal of Premier Schu- 


man to coordinate the coal and steel industries of 

France and Germany under an international author- 
ity has political as well as economic implications. Sub- 
mission of the proposition to Germany first was a step 
toward healing the scars of centuries of conflict between 
France and Germany. 

Acceptance of the Schuman Plan by the Bonn govern- 
ment opens the way for other European countries to 
join the authority, which is to offer its products to all 
without discrimination or exception. This economic 
foundation should provide both a guarantee against war 
and a basis for political federated unity. 


If the states of Europe federate, the coal and steel 
authority would be federal instead of international. 
Europe is by nature an economic unity, and political 
federation would result in a strong government able to 
defend all peoples and maintain peace at home and with 
other countries. 


The Schuman proposal leaves ownership of the prop- 
erties involved to the decision of cooperating govern- 
ments. The authority would be charged with providing 
modernized facilities as quickly as possible, improving 
quality and making products equally available, free of 
customs duties. An amortization fund would be estab 
lished to finance technical improvements. The coal and 
steel industries of all European members would share 
in improvements. As further guarantee of the manage 
ment of the coordinated industries for constructive pur 
poses only, the United Nations would be asked to desig: 
nate a representative to the authority and it would report 
twice a year to the United Nations. 
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Additional impetus for the idea of European union is 
coming from the Council of the Atlantic Treaty, which is 
composed of foreign ministers of the signatory nations. 

The Council cannot escape the principle that military 
defense must be planned for Europe as a whole. Eco- 
nomic recovery for Europe is vitally dependent upon 
defense plans. 

As Soviet military preparedness advances and plans 
for continued aggression become increasingly ominous, 
the nations of Western Europe may overcome obstacles 
to federation. 


Practical Full Employment 


ULL EMPLOYMENT is a goal with an appeal to 
| many groups and individuals and to all nations. 
Full employment would answer the problem of those 
who seek opportunity to earn a living and would make 
available to all the creative development through work. 
It means also opportunity for higher incomes for ‘all 
through capacity operation and increased output, with 
diminished overhead costs and greater efficiency. High- 
er national income means larger revenues for the govern- 
ment without increasing tax rates and with greater 
reliance on progressive system. It means greater oppor- 
tunity for industries, for investors and domestic and 
foreign trade. 

There is available a growing body of literature deal- 
ing with relations between parts of the economy in full 
employment and yardsticks for measuring the degree of 
achievement and legislation directing fiscal and monetary 
policies favorable to full employment and advance plan- 
ning of public works. AF 

All agree that there must be purchasing power ade- 
quate to maintain full employment. But how the pro- 
duction units attain and maintain full employment, how 
mass purchasing power is to assure mass production 
and full employment and how the integrated process of 
full employment is translated into the ultimate objec- 
tive—higher standards of living for all—has wisely been 
left to the organized functional groups in production 
who understand how to appeal to human initiative in 
order to get practical results. 

Full employment must find its beginning in each plant, 
factory and place of business. Each establishment must 
find its maximum level of production providing maxi- 
mum employment at maximum pay and thus make its 
contribution to the national effort. Each community 
should accept responsibility for employment for all its 
residents. 

Communities will soon find the need for over-all poli- 
cies so that one community does not make gains merely 
at the expense of others. Representatives of organized 
national groups, in cooperation with appropriate fed- 
eral.departments, should jointly make national policies 
and review problems and policies. These procedures 
would supplement the efforts of free enterprise without 
relievin industries of responsibility and should result 
im incre.sed volume of output with increased purchasing 
power in the hands of more people. We would thus 
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greatly increase our domestic market and facilitate ex- 
change with other countries. 

But no country can assume that other countries have 
an obligation to buy its products except upon a basis 
of fair competition. Fair competition in a world seek- 
ing full employment will conserve labor standards, in- 
cluding maximum standards of pay. Full use of tech- 
nical progress, so that increased hourly output per man- 
hour reduces labor costs of units of production, will 
lower prices, making large volume production available 
to more people. Producing for luxury volume at luxury 
prices does not raise standards of living for the masses. 
As we move toward full production here, in Europe 
and in backward areas, trade unions must increase wage 
rates so that there will be a leveling up of all standards. 


Political Education 
| es AMERICAN Federation of Labor has always 


been in politics, as has every other institution of 

our democratic society, but it has been part of the 
A. F. of L.’s creed not to commit our organization to 
one or the other of the two major parties. We know that 
the two-party system is necessary for the most efficient 
operation of our government and that numerous parties 
would make it difficult for any group to maintain re- 
sponsibility. 

The American Federation of Labor since 1908 has 
submitted proposals to the respective party platform 
committees. We have then advised our members of 
the parties’ response to labor’s proposals as a guide in 
casting their votes for.the next President. 

To guide trade unionists in voting for members of 
Congress, we supplied them with the records of mem- 
bers in key labor issues. To determine these issues we 
judged their effect on trade unions and on labor’s wel- 
fare. This simple machinery was effective enough to 
give us the labor provisions of the Clayton Anti-Trust 
Act, the Norris-LaGuardia Act, the Wagner Act, the 
Social Security Act and the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

When the Taft-Hartley Law made our political pro- 
cedures illegal, we formed Labor’s League for Political 
Education but made little change in our procedure. We, 
as trade union workers, want the right as citizens of a 
democracy to get consideration of our problems and wel- 
fare as an integral part of national welfare. 

The Taft-Hartley Act is based on the theory that in 
modern industry workers can effectively exercise their 
rights and promote their welfare as individuals. This 
theory is contrary to the experience of trade union 
history. 

We are going into this year’s campaign to elect Con- 
gressmen pledged to repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and 
restoration of the Norris-LaGuardia Act and the Wagner 
Act, which affirmed the workers’ right to union mem- 
bership (free association) for the purpose of choosing 
agents to promote their welfare. 

Our program is to repeal the unsound principles em- 
bodied in the Taft-Hartley Act, to restore previous labor 
laws and then to develop substitute legislation. 
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HEN the Minnesota State 
W Federation of Labor set out 

a few years ago to sell organ- 
ized labor to the Minnesota farmef, 
it learned early in the effort that the 
farmer had troubles enough of his 
own and wasn’t particularly inclined 
to take on somebody else’s. 

In a great many instances the farm- 
er maintained a “so what?” attitude 
on labor questions. He was indiffer- 
ent during the Taft-Hartley debate. 
He just shrugged his shoulders and 
went about his own affairs when Taft- 
Hartley became law. 

We found him, however, interested 
in facts. He was curious about labor. 
He got interested in the relationship 
between the buying power of wages 
and the sale of his own products. 
He did want to get facts about his 
representatives in the state and na- 
tional governments. With his own 
economic status an uncertain quantity, 
despite a current prosperity era, the 
farmer was and still is curious about 
the goings-on in the national capital. 
How his representatives vote on farm 
and related issues is important infor- 
mation for him. 

It was with this bit of foreknowl- 
edge of the farmer’s attitude that the 
Minnesota State Federation of Labor 
went into the 1948 election campaign. 
Minnesota labor had a job cut out 
for it—to defeat Senator Joe Ball. 

This job could not be accomplished 
with labor votes alone, even if every 
union wage-earner in the state and 
his family went to the polls en masse 
to strike at this self-proclaimed ex- 
ponent of Taftism. There would have 
to be farm and small town votes along 
with the labor votes to send Joe Ball 
back to unofficial status. 

Our State Federation already had 
decreed at its 1947 convention that 


the A. F. of L. folks in Minnesota 
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HOW TO DEREAT 
ANTI-LABOR SENATORS 


By ROBERT A. OLSON and GEORGE W. LAWSON 


President and Secretary, Respectively, Minnesota State Federation of Labor 


were to defeat Joe Ball and elect in 
his place Mayor Hubert Humphrey 
of Minneapolis. We were, therefore, 
constrained not-only to do our best 
as officers of the Federation in carry- 
ing out our convention mandate, but 
we were commanded to get the job 
done. 

Temptations were thrown our way 
as we set out to take care of this 
obligation. Proposals were made to 
join hands with the dual unions so 
that we could “fight the common 
enemy together.” We couldn’t see 
where the dual unions in Minnesota 
had enough votes to wad a small- 
gauge shotgun. It was perfectly ob- 
vious they wanted to ride the lead 
wagon in the parade, although they 
had neither horse, wagon nor hay 
for the event. They had everything 
to gain; we had much to lose. We 
elected to go it alone. 

We had no ties with any other or- 
ganization whatever. All we did we 
did as the Minnesota State Federation 
of Labor. Now that it is generally 
conceded that it was the efforts of 
the Minnesota State Federation of 
Labor that defeated Ball and elected 
Hubert Humphrey, we feel consider- 
able justifiable pride in the accom- 
plishment and much justification for 
our decision. 

Because the farmer had no great 
interest one way or the other in the 
Taft-Hartley Law, we knew our pur- 
poses could not be served by telling 
him about the iniquities of the act. 
We would first have had to teach 
him all about a law that we didn’t 
understand ourselves, and if he stayed 
with us that long, we’d have to show 
him how we had been hurt. Remem- 
ber, two years ago much of the Taft- 
Hartley damage was still only poten- 
tial. 

No, there would have to be some 


other way to tackle Senator Ball. We 
would have to show the farmer some- 
thing that concerned him. Senator 
Ball would have to be revealed as 
being against the farmer’s interests, 
just as he openly had shown himself 
to be against labor’s. 

Fortunately, the Congressional Kee- 
ord fairly reeked with evidence of 
Joe Ball’s lack of concern for the 
farmer’s welfare, particularly when 
it conflicted with that of some big 
industrialist group. As we went 
through the Record, it became per- 
fectly evident that the Senator’s fling 
at anti-labor legislation was just a 
minor episode in his official career. 

The Senator came back to Minne- 
sota for the campaign bursting at the 
seams with his exploits in labor legis- 
lation. Here, back in agricultural 
Minnesota, the Senator was sure that 
the farmer would beam when he 
learned how the Senator had trussed 
up the workingman. 

The applause, however, was any- 
thing but deafening. Ball’s inveigh- 
ings against organized labor were met 
with polite unconcern. Instead, the 
farmers flashed at the Senator a new 
little paper and began asking em- 
barrassing questions about his stand 
on R.E.A., soil conservation, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, school 
lunches and a number of other sub- 
jects. 

It was devastating to Senatorial 
dignity. The Senator hadn’t expected 
anything like this. He had depended 
so much on coasting through the 
campaign on his Taft-Hartley er 
deavors that he wasn’t prepared to 
defend the remainder of his shabby 
record. Before the Senator had time 
to gather his wits and staff of pre 
fessional campaign writers together. 
the word had got around. It was the 
beginning of the end. The end came 
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on Election Day, with Senator Ball 
the loser by some 250,000 votes in- 
stead of winning by that amount. 

Now what was that new little paper 
the farmers flashed at him? It was 
a publication of the Minnesota State 
federation.of Labor. At that time 
we called it Facts for Farmers. (We 
later changed it to Minnesota Facts 
to avoid conflict with another paper 
that was using Facts for Farmers be- 
fore we were.) 

Facts for Farmers went to 125,000 
Minnesota farmers through the mails. 
It came to them in an envelope, with 
the farmer’s name and address on it, 
and stamped by a postage meter 
machine. It also bore the State Fed- 
eration’s public relations slogan, “Bet- 
ter Wages for Workers Mean Better 
Incomes for Farmers.” Letter size 
and consisting of four pages, the 
paper carried items designed to show 
the close relationship between labor 
and the farmer as well as appropriate 
political material. 

We devoted one issue to Senator 
Ball. We got it out in July of 1948, 
a couple of months before our pri- 
mary election and three months be- 
fore the general election. In this is- 
sue we listed chronologically the more 
important votes cast by Senator Ball 
over a five-year period. 

We made no comment of our own. 
We didn’t criticize the Senator. All 
we needed to do, as a matter of fact, 
was to cite the Senator’s votes out of 
the Congressional Record on the is- 
sues involved. His own record was 
the most eloquent argument anyone 
could want to use against him. 

Facts for Farmers was mailed out 
early in July. The Senator came 
home shortly thereafter and started 
out on what he believed was going 
to be a fairly easy reelection cam- 
paign. It was generally agreed, and 
Senator Ball believed it, that this 
Democratic upstart, Hubert Humph- 
rey, would have little support among 
the farmers even if he could get the 
solid support of labor in the cities. 
Without a good farm vote, Humph- 
rey would be sunk, for Minnesota is 
an agricultural state. 


Ball flung his challenges at organ- 
ized labor to debate the Taft-Hartley 
Act. We ignored him. Debating that 
act could only have served to drive 
the fariners away from the things we 
wanted them to see—the shabby rec- 
ord Joe Ball had piled up on farm 
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and veterans’ issues. We just let the 
record lie there and simmer. As we 
had hoped, the farmers caught on. 
They learned that Joe Ball did not 
want to talk about the things, very 
important to them, on which he had 
failed them but wanted only to dis- 
cuss Taft-Hartley, “labor bossism” 
and such irrelevant matters that the 
farmers ignored. 

As the campaign wore on, Ball be- 
came more frantic. Finally he turned 
to the old thumb-in-vest subject of 
foreign relations. But the damage had 
been done. No longer was Joe Ball 
the farmer’s fair-haired boy. 

While all this was going on, we 
put out another Facts for Farmers 
with some more material on Senator 
Ball’s record in Washington and a 
table setting forth the records of our 
state’s nine Congressmen. 

Whether this was a factor or not 
we can’t say. Nevertheless, when the 
votes were counted, Congressman 
Harold Knutson of the Sixth District, 
the top-notch House reactionary from 


Minnesota, and Edward J. Devitt of 


A man’s greatest wisdom comes 
in being acquainted with his 
own follies. 

—La Rochefoucauld. 


St. Paul and George E. MacKinnon 
of Minneapolis, freshman Republi- 
cans, were out. All were replaced by 
labor-supported liberals. 

In none of the documents and pub- 
lications we issued during the cam- 
paign did we become critical. We 
pointed out to the readers that all 
we were interested in was the pre- 
sentation of facts taken from the of- 
ficial record—facts that they probably 
had not been given before. 

The farmers appreciated the infor- 
mation. It was different from the 
usual campaign literature they had 
been getting, which consisted chiefly 
of encomiums to the candidate of 
his own production and denuncia- 
tions of him if from the opposition. 
This new material dealt only with 
facts. The reader was challenged to 
disprove them. Personalities were for- 
gotten. The issues moved up front. 

An interesting angle in this activity 
was the fact that our expense in 
getting out the material was but a 
minor fraction of what was spent by 
the opposition in the futile effort to 
reelect Joe Ball alone. 


Including our equipment, which we 
still have and plan to use in cam- 
paigns as long as we stay in politics, 
our total expenditure was less than 
$23,000. Of this, the outlay for equip- 
ment was $10,000, leaving $13,000 
for printing, postage, paper, etc. 


W° obtained a mailing list that 
provided us with 125,000 names 
of Minnesota farmers. (We have 
since expanded the list and expect to 
bring it up to 200,000.) 

These names have been put on 
mailing plates, which we run through 
our own machine directly on the en- 
velopes. The printed material is 
stuffed into the envelopes. Then the 
stuffed envelopes are run through the 
postage machine and sacked. We 
turned out 90 to 95 sacks of mail 
with each publication. 

Our plan currently is to use our 
successful 1948 pattern in the 1950 
campaign on Congressmen and state 
legislators. We have no U.S. Sena- 
torial election in 1950, so our League 
for Political Education will concen- 
trate on those Congressmen who still 
hew to the N.A.M. and other reaction- 
ary lines. 

Our state group will devote itself 
to bringing out the facts about our 
state legislators, both House and Sen- 
ate, who are up for election in 1950. 
We gathered the records of every 
legislator in the 1947 and 1949 ses- 
sions so that we shall have plenty to 
talk about when discussing their offi- 
cial acts with their constituents. 

Since our mailing list is divided 
into counties and legislative districts, 
we shall deal with each legislator by 
himself. We do not believe in charts 
and graphs to record the votes of 
legislators. These, we feel, become 
too confusing to the voters. We in- 
tend to take each individual issue, 
describe it briefly and cite the legis- 
lator’s vote on it. We plan to get 
out a Minnesota Facts for each legis- 
lative district in the state, and each 
legislator must be able to point with 
pride or defend his own stand on the 
issues. 

This will be the first time that this 
has been done in Minnesota. 

On the basis of our experience— 
the comments of rural Minnesota res- 
idents and their votes—we believe we 
have a pattern for politics that will 
bring the farmer and wage-earner to- 
gether on the political field. The job 
can be done with facts! 
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For Freedom 
and Democracy 
in the Americas 


By SERAFINO ROMUALDI 


HE American Federation of La- 

bor has scored another achieve- 

ment in the battle for the preser- 
vation of civil rights in the Western 
Hemisphere with the outstanding suc- 
cess of the Inter-American Conference 
for Democracy and Freedom, held in 
Havana, Cuba, May 12 to 14. 

Sponsored by a distinguished com- 
mittee of leading political figures, in- 
tellectuals and labor leaders—among 
them President William Green, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer George Meany and 
Vice-President Matthew Woll — the 
conference offered for the first time 
an opportunity to the truly democratic 
forces of North, Central and South 
America to get together in order to 
discuss and plan, free from govern- 
mental pressure or diplomatic limita- 
tions, what the people of the Americas 
can do together to fight totalitarian- 
ism and strengthen democracy and 
freedom. 

In spite of the fact that the pro- 
moters of the conference had to con- 
tend from the very beginning with 
open hostility on the part of Commu- 
nists and the half dozen or so military 
dictatorships or ultra-reactionary 
Latin American governments—not to 
mention the “fear” and “concern” of 
other governments anxious not to 
hurt the feelings of the pro-Fascist 
dictators on this side of the Atlantic— 
close to 150 delegates assembled in 
Havana for this historic meeting. 

They were from Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Chile, Peru, Colombia, Panama, 
Venezuela, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 
Guatemala, Mexico, Puerto Rico, the 
Dominican Republic, Cuba and the 
United States. Some of them were 
outstanding intellectuals, political 
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leaders and labor men living in exile; 
others were Congressmen, Senators, 
cabinet ministers, journalists, univer- 
sity professors and labor leaders from 
countries where democracy is strong 
and secure. Three former presidents 
of Latin American republics, each one 
of them a sterling champion of pro- 
gressive legislation and labor rights, 
joined in the parley—Eduardo Santos 
of Colombia, Romulo Betancourt of 
Venezuela and Jose Figueres of Costa 
Rica. 

The delegation from the United 
States included three representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
George P. Delaney, Charles Zimmer- 
man and the writer; Dr. Ernst 
Schwarz of the C.1.0., Congressmen 
Clifford Case (Republican of New 
Jersey), Chet Holifield (Democrat of 
California), Clinton’ C. McKinnon 
(Democrat of California) and Charles 
Howell (Democrat of New Jersey) ; 
representatives of Americans for 
Democratic Action, among them 
James Loeb, Al Giardino, Professor 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., of Harvard 
and Professor Bryn Hovde of the New 
School for Social Research; Walter 
White of the National Association for 


the Advancement of Colored People;’ 


Robert J. Alexander of Rutgers Uni- 
versity; Roger Baldwin and Frances 
Grant of the International League for 
the Rights of Man; Norman Thomas 
of the Socialist Party; John Mundt, 
Jr., for the Young Republicans; Rob- 
ert Hastings Lounsbery, for the Young 
Democrats; Sol Levitas, executive 
editor of The New Leader, and the 
noted writer Waldo Frank. 

Also there were Mrs. Francine 
Alessi Donlevy of the Pan American 
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Women’s Association, Clarence Senior 
for the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, and Emanuel Demby for the 
Friends of Democracy, Inc. 

Messages of greeting were received 
from President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Senator Herbert 
Lehman, Senator Hubert Humphrey, 
former Attorney General Francis Bid- 
dle, President Philip Murray of the 
C.1.0., former President of Venezuela 
Romulo Gallegos, Governor Munoz 
Marin of Puerto Rico and Dr. Max 
Ascoli, publisher of The Reporter. 

President Dr. Carlos Prio Socarras 
of Cuba was represented at the in- 
augural ceremony by the President 
of the Senate, Dr. Miguel Suarez 
Fernandez, who presided and deliv- 
ered the keynote address. Congress- 
man Chet Holifield spoke for the 
United States group. 


HE CONFERENCE was primarily 
W Gasesleid and held for the two- 
fold purpose of demonstrating 
inter-American democratic solidarity 
against every form of totalitarianism 
and setting up of a permanent or 
ganization that would coordinate fu- 
ture work not only within the Western 
Hemisphere but, if necessary, with 
similar organizations in other parts 
of the world. Both purposes were 
well achieved. 

The democratic solidarity of the 
people of the Americas was admirably 
expressed and proclaimed in the Dee 
laration of Havana, the major policy 
statement of the conference, in whic 
the slogan of Chapultepec was real- 
firmed:as a solemn act of faith and 
a collective pledge—“America cannol 
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live without justice. Nor can America 
live without freedom.” 

The Declaration of Havana con- 
demns in strong language commu- 
nism, fascism, falangism and nazism. 
It proclaims the necessity of raising 
the standard of living of the people 
in order to make democracy work. 
jt advocates the unfettered enjoyment 
of political, trade union, civic and 
feligious rights. It reaffirms the 
policy of non-intervention in the 
internal affairs of a sovereign state 
but raises the issue of recognition of 
those de facto governments that are 
the result of military insurrection 
against constitutional regimes. 

Other resolutions approved by the 
conference advocate withholding of 
economic and financial help to those 
governments that suppress civil and 
trade union rights, caution against 
supplying armaments to the military 
dictatorships of Latin America on the 
well-founded assumption that they will 
use them to suppress the democratic 
opposition rather than in furthering 
the defense of the Hemisphere, pro- 
daim that the Americas are part of 
the world democratic family and 
pledge the cooperation of the New 
World against any and every form 
of totalitarian infiltration and aggres- 
sion. 

Translated into simpler words, the 
last resolution means that in the 
struggle between Communist Russia 
and the democratic world, the people 
of the Americas—regardless of the 
attitude of their governments, particu- 
larly of the dictatorial ones—will be 
with the democratic world. 


There was, however, in the tone of 
the addresses made at the conference, 
in the remarks recorded in committee 
meetings and, above all, in what was 
said in private conversations among 
the delegates a strong feeling of dis- 
appointment in the present Latin 
American policy of the United States 
gfovernment. 

Rightly or wrongly, the feeling pre- 
vails that the U.S. is getting too 
chummy with the neo-Fascist military 
dictators and seems not to realize that 
in extending economic and financial 
help to them, it not only prolongs 
their life but antagonizes the op- 
pressed democratic opposition. It also 
gives the Communist agitators an op- 
portunity to sow suspicion and dis- 
trust of Uncle Sam’s intentions. 

The democrats in Latin America 
share with us the belief that com- 
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munism is today the greatest inter- 
national menace; but they would like 
us to share with them the other ob- 
vious belief that in Latin America the 
greatest immediate local menace to 
the freedom and the happiness of the 
people is not so much the distant 
threat of communism as the ever- 
present reality of the brutal, neo- 
Fascist military dictatorship. 

It was fortunate, indeed, that the 
United States delegation was so nu- 
merous and so representative of the 
progressive, labor and liberal ele- 
ments of our country. The Latin 
Americans had no difficulty in getting 
along with them and, I hasten to say, 
in becoming real friends. There was 
no feeling of suspicion, no indication 
of studied reserve. The result was 
that the conference was free of the 
old stereotyped and rancid slogans 
on “Yankee imperialism” that no 
longer serve any purpose except to 
furnish ammunition to the Commu- 
nists. 

On the other hand, the conference 
was unanimous in advocating honest 
and sound measures to strengthen the 
democratic way of life against totali- 
tarian infiltration and aggression and 
to protect the people against the rav- 
ages of economic and political im- 
perialism, whether from the Colossus 
of the North, the Bear of the East, 
the Caudillo of Madrid or the Dema- 
gogue of the River Plate. 

To accomplish these aims, the con- 
ference unanimously resolved to set 
up the Inter-American Association for 
Democracy and Freedom. With cen- 
tral headquarters in Montevideo, 


Uruguay, the association will have 
a permanent delegation in the United 
States, with offices both in Washing- 
ton and New York. The U.S. dele- 
gation will discharge the important 
task of cultivating relations with the 
United Nations and its various com- 
missions interested in human and 
civil. rights, with the Organization of 
American States, the U.S. State De- 
partment and other government agen- 
cies dealing with Latin American 
affairs, with Congress, the press, cen- 
ters of learning, labor groups and 
other sectors of American public 
opinion. The association will have 
also the task of coordinating the ac- 
tivities of its affiliated groups through- 
out the Western Hemisphere, so that 
there will be the highest degree of 
unity of purpose in dealing with 
fundamental issues affecting the demo- 
cratic cause. 

It will also publish from time to 
time well-considered reports on the 
status of democracy and civil rights. 
in different Latin American countries, 
entrusting the collection and evalua- 
tion of pertinent facts to groups of 
impartial and disinterested people, 
free from the embittered partisan feel- 
ings that often obscure the judgment 
of individuals or groups that are or 
consider themselves victims of perse- 
cution or illegal governmental actions. 

Although trade union representa- 
tives were a minority in the confer- 
ence, it must be said that the key 
position now being occupied by: or- 
ganized labor in the worldwide strug- 
gle for the preservation of freedom 
was fully understood and appreciated. 


The U.S. delegation flew to 
Havana for the conference 





I must add also that this feeling of 
appreciation was particularly directed 
to organized labor in the United 
States, especially to the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Speaker after speaker referred to 
organized labor in the United States 
as the strongest bulwark of freedom 
and the strongest guarantee that in 
the long run the democratic forces of 
Latin America will be recognized as 


the true reliable friends of the people 
of the United States and the American 
way of life. 

It was thus significant that George 
P. Delaney, of the A. F. of L., was 
selected to represent labor, in the 
seven-man honorary presidency of the 
inaugural session of the conference, 
and that Dr. Schwarz of the C.I.0. 
and myself have been selected as the 
representatives of organized labor in 


the nine-man executive committee of 
the newly created Inter-American 
Association. 

The good seeds that the A. F. of L; 
has sown in Latin America for the 
last six years are beginning to pro- 
duce an abundant harvest of mutual 
understanding, solidarity and cooper. 
ation embracing not only organized 
labor but every walk of life, every 
sector of democratic society. 


The Trade Secretariats 


What They Are and What They Do 


By MARTIN BOLLE 


General Secretary, International Federation 


HE International Confederation 

of Free Trade Unions, which 

was founded a few months ago 
with the active support of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, will work 
closely with the international trade 
secretariats. That, I think, is one of 
the most important decisions taken 
by the powerful new organization of 
free trade unionism. 

A few of the organizations belong- 
ing-to the American Federation of 
Labor are already affiliated with an 
international trade secretariat and 
they are, of course, acquainted with 
these international trade union or- 
ganizations. Many others have not, 
so far, taken that step. I think it will 
be useful to give some information as 
to what these international trade sec- 
retariats are and about the work they 
carry out in the international field 
for the benefit of their member organ- 
izations. 

To make the position clear, I would 
like to point out that the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
is mainly built upon the national 
trade union centers, such as the 
American Federation of Labor. the 
Trades Union Congress of Great 
Britain and similar organizations in 
other countries, in addition to some 
individual trade unions that are either 
not affiliated to their national center 
or operating in countries where no 
such national center exists. 

The international trade secretariats, 
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of Employes in Public and Civil Services 


on the other hand, are international 
trade union organizations composed 
of national unions catering for the 
workers in a particular trade or in- 
dustry. Let me give some examples. 

The International Transport Work- 
ers Federation, the largest existing 
international trade secretariat, is com- 
posed of those national unions cater- 
ing for transport workers—seamen, 
railwaymen, etc. The International 
Federation of Metal Workers, the sec- 
ond largest international trade secre- 
tariat, is composed of national unions 
catering for the workers in the metal 
and steel trades. The International 
Federation of Employes in Public and 
Civil Services, the third largest inter- 
national trade secretariat, is composed 
of unions catering for employes in 
public and civil services, such as gov- 
ernment employes, municipal em- 
ployes, fire fighters, employes of pub- 
licly owned utility works, etc. 

There are in all eighteen such in- 
ternational trade secretariats in exist- 
ence. They have an aggregate mem- 
bership of roughly 20,000,000. 

The international trade secretariats 
have been in existence much longer 
than the general international trade 
union movement, which was repre- 
sented before the war by the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions 
and which is now embodied in the 
I.C.F.T.U. The International Federa- 
tion of Leather Workers, for instance, 
was created in 1889, while a large 


number of the other international 
trade secretariats, such as the Metal 
Workers, Textile Workers, Typog- 
raphers, Tobacco Workers and Trans- 
port Workers came into being in the 
Nineties. The International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, which was dis- 
solved in 1945 after the formation of 
the W.F.T.U., was founded in 1913. 


T IS not surprising that the need for 

international cooperation was first 
felt between those unions and workers 
who were employed in the same in- 
dustries and trades. The identity of 
their work and their interests was a 
strong impetus for international co- 
operation. Even in those far-off days 
they felt the need of discussing their 
mutual interests and of finding ways 
of furthering those interests through 
international discussions and action. 

It would take me too long to go 
into details about the work that the 
international trade secretariats have 
carried out during all those years. 
There is, however, no doubt that the 
activities of these internationals have 
been of immense value to their affil- 
iated organizations. 

Through their contacts with fellow 
workers and organizations in other 
countries, the individual unions have 
gained knowledge, understanding and 
experience concerning developments 
in other countries and the achieve- 
ments of their fellow workers in other 
parts of the world. Very often in the 
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past, such knowledge and experience 
have enabled them to do a better job 
of work in their own country. What 
they learned from their colleagues 
abroad has often opened up possibili- 
ties of effective and fruitful action at 
home. 

Let me try to give you, as briefly 
as possible, an idea of the activities 
of the international trade secretari- 
ats. Broadly speaking, they fall under 
the following headings: 

(1) To maintain information serv- 
ices for the benefit of affiliated unions. 

(2) To provide for a regular ex- 
change of views and experiences con- 
cerning the work the individual affili- 
ated unions carry out in their own 
particular spheres of activity. 

(3) To represent the interests of 
their affiliated unions on intergovern- 
mental bodies. 

To provide for a regular exchange 
of information, views and experiences 
between the affiliated unions, their 
officials and their rank-and-file mem- 
bers is, no doubt, one of the main 
duties of the international trade sec- 
retariats. Such exchange is brought 
about on a very wide scale by the 
publications of the international trade 
secretariats, which are usually pub- 
lished in four or five languages. 

Apart from these information serv- 
ices there are, of course, the personal 
contacts between the representatives 
of affiliated organizations. These per- 
sonal contacts are of paramount im- 
portance. 

An international trade union or- 
ganization would fail completely in 
its duty if it did not give its members 
an opportunity of coming into regular 
personal contact with one another on 
as broad a scale as possible. I know 
of no better method of creating inter- 
national understanding and good will 
than through the friendly personal 
contacts such as those that have been 
established by the international trade 
union movement. 


These personal contacts are, of 
course, not only brought about by 
the meetings of the governing bodies 
of the international organizations or 
even by the conventions they hold 
very two or three years to decide 
their policy and activities. 

Of perhaps even greater impor- 
lance are the conferences organized 
by various international trade secre- 
lariats at regular intervals for the 
differen sections of their member- 
ship. Ai such conferences it is pos- 
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sible for a fairly large number of 
rank-and-file members to meet their 
colleagues from other countries to dis- 
cuss the conditions and the interests 
appertaining to their particular pro- 
fession or industry. At these confer- 
ences, too, they discuss possibilities of 
action in the international field to im- 
prove the working conditions of their 
members. 


An extremely important element in 
the work of the international trade 
secretariats, which I have already 
mentioned as one of their duties, is 
the representation of the interests of 
their affiliated organizations on inter- 
governmental bodies. Several such 
bodies are in existence—the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, the World Health 
Organization, UNESCO, etc. 


Many of the international trade 
secretariats have had relations with 
the I.L.O. for a large number of years. 
Some of them have been recognized 
by the Economic and Social Council 


of the U.N. 


— intergovernmental bodies 
give the international trade secre- 
tariats an opportunity of serving the 
interests of their members on the in- 
ternational level. It helps them to 
assist in improving the working con- 
ditions and standards of living in 
backward or underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

Here again it would lead me too 
far to give details about the great 
work that the international trade sec- 
retariats have carried out in this field. 
I feel confident, however, that this 
very incomplete summary of the ac- 
tivities of the international trade sec- 
retariats will be of value to the 


-A. F. of L. organizations when decid- 


ing their position with regard to the 
international trade secretariats. 

The international trade secretariats 
are working together through their 
coordinating committee which they 
created a year ago. They have also 
agreed to work closely together with 
the International Confederation of 


Free Trade Unions. I feel sure that 
a workable arrangement for such co- 
operation and for the coordination of 
certain international activities will be 
arrived at in the consultations taking 
place between the Executive Board 
of the I1.C.F.T.U. and the I.T.S. coor- 
dinating committee. 

The international trade secretariats 
are not only interested in their own 
particular sphere of work. They also 
consider it to be part of their respon- 
sibilities to give wholehearted support 
to the general activities of the trade 
union movement. 

It should be remembered that of 
the roughly 20,000,000 members of 
the international trade secretariats, 
about 2,000,000 are in countries or 
unions which are not at present affili- 
ated with the International Confeder- 
ation of Free Trade Unions. The trade 
secretariats therefore feel that they 
will not only benefit from their co- 
operation with the I.C.F.T.U. but that 
they will also be able to give real 
support to this new organization in 
the growth of its influence in distant 
parts of the world. 


Trade unionism is one of the 
strongest forces in the world that 
work for peace and understanding, 
for the improvement of the living 
standards of the workers and for their 
security in life. 

The international trade secretariats 
feel it to be their duty to help in stim- 
ulating the growth of free trade un- 
ionism everywhere and, in particular, 
in those parts of the world where 
trade unions are either non-existent 
or in their infancy. 

That is not only of vital interest to 
the workers of those backward coun- 
tries but also for the preservation of 
the standard of living of the workers 
in more advanced countries. 

To achieve prosperity, security and 
freedom for all, to establish lasting 
and peaceful relations between all na- 
tions—that is the challenge of our 
times. Together, we must be ready 
to meet this challenge by working 
steadfastly and with determination for 
the achievement of our high aims. 


ls Cur Amertcan Privilege to 
REGISTER and VOTE 





island of extraordinary beauty 

with economic and population 
problems of extraordinary difficulty. 
Over a half century ago, when the 
United States took over Puerto Rico, 
the population was approximately 
900,000. Today it has grown to 2,- 
200,000. 

Puerto Rico is 1,000 miles south- 
east of Miami and 1,400 miles from 
New York. Its area is approximate- 
ly 3,400 square miles, most of which 
is hilly and mountainous. The prin- 
cipal cities are San Juan, Mayaguez 
and Ponce, and there are numerous 
small communities. 

The economy of the island is agri- 
cultural, with sugar and rum the prin- 
cipal exports. Some industry has 
come into being within the last few 
years, and a strenuous effort is being 
made by the present Puerto Rican 
government to bring considerable in- 
dustry to the island. 

It was the writer’s privilege to visit 
Puerto Rico recently. Traveling by 
sea, we docked in San Juan, the 
capital, which is nearly 400 years old. 
It was founded by Ponce de Leon. 


Pisac® RICO is a Caribbean 


ROM the officers of the Puerto 

Rican Free Federation of Work- 

ingmen, with whom we conferred, we 
learned: 

The Free Federation of Working- 
men was founded in 1899 under the 
leadership of Santiago Iglesias. At 
that time anti-social labor conditions 
prevailed and wages were terribly 
low. The work-day was from sun to 
sun and a day’s pay was 40 cents. 

The Puerto Rico Free Federation 
became affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor in 1901. It is 
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A. F. of L. Special Representative 


classed as a state branch of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. The mem- 
bership fluctuates between 35,000 and 
50,000 workers of all trades. Many 
of them are employed in seasonal in- 
dustries and do not pay dues the year 
around. 

The largest number of union mem- 
bers is in the sugar cane industry. 
The Federation has agreements in six 
sugar mills and various contracts 
with sugar cane growers. 

The Electrical Workers Union of 
Puerto Rico has an agreement with 
the Water Resources Authority, which 
is an instrumentality of the govern- 
ment of Puerto Rico having a monop- 
oly of the electrical services through- 
out the island. 


pes waterfront of Puerto Rico is 


controlled by the International 
Longshoremen’s Association. There 
are two district councils of the I.L.A. 
They jointly negotiate agreements 
with the shipping companies. There 
are nearly 8,000 longshoremen on the 
island, all affiliated with the I.L.A. 

All the employes of the Puerto Rico 
Telephone Company, which extends 
its activities to almost every part of 
the island, are affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. through the Puerto Rico 
Telephone Industry Workers Union. 
The union has an agreement with the 
company, a subsidiary of Interna- 
tional Telephone and Telegraph. 

There are union-employer agree- 
ments in the rum industry. The most 
important plants, producing the Ba- 
cardi, Don Q and Don Rico brands, 
operate on an A. F. of L. basis. 

All the bakeries in San Juan are 
under agreements with the Bakers 
Union. There are local unions in 


this industry throughout the island 
which are also affiliated with the Free 
Federation. 

There are organizations in the 
building trades — Carpenters, Brick. 
layers, Painters and Plumbers. There 
are local unions in the needlework 
industry. 

We were informed that almost all 
of the local unions are chartered by 
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the Puerto Rico Free Federation of 
Workingmen. There are some locals 
which are affiliated with the appre 
priate national and international or 
ganizations of the A. F. of L. 

The Free Federation took an active 
part in the organization of both the 
Inter- American. Confederation of 
Workers arid the I.C.F.T.U. 

There are good labor organizations 
in the ice cream, ice and pastry it 
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dustries. The Retail Clerks, Bev- 
erage Workers, Upholsterers, Truck 
Drivers and Tobacco Stripping 
Workers are also organized. 

Working conditions and wages have 
improved considerably since the birth 
of the Free Federation of Working- 
men half a century ago. As Puerto 
Rico’s trade unionists look to the fu- 
ture, they feel complete confidence 
that the trade union is the one instru- 
mentality that will continue to make 
economic progress for them. 

Puerto Rico’s workers are proud to 
be Americans. They want to take 
part as good Americans and secure 
for the workers of Puerto Rico all 
the benefits that accrue to their fel- 
low citizens who live on the main- 
land. 

They insist on a just portion of 
federal aid to education, so badly 
needed to open new schools and pro- 
vide facilities for the more than 300,- 
000 children who are not now receiv- 
ing the blessings of a good education. 
They want grants-in-aid for vocational 
training, a school lunch program, ex- 
tension of the present housing pro- 
gram, a program of sanitation for the 
island, social security and a high- 
way construction program. All these 


things, Puerto Rico’s leading trade 
unionists feel, will help to achieve or- 
ganized labor’s goal of raising living 
standards for the workers. 

The officers of the Puerto Rico Free 
Federation of Workingmen are Hipo- 
lito Marcano, president of the Federa- 
tion; P. Rivera Martinez, vice-presi- 
dent; F. Paz Granela, vice-president; 
and Nicolas Nogueras Rivera, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


4 Way of Life 


(Continued from Page 12) 


df staff members of union officers. 

Today thirty-eight young people 
itterested in making a career in the 
labor movement their life’s work are 
enrolled in the Institute, which pro- 
vides training both through classroom 
activity and practical field work. 

From its very inception the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union has been very conscious of the 
important role of good public rela- 
tions. It was with this in mind that 
the union, in 1935, began to make 
wailable to the public, as well as to 
ts members, fully detailed financial 
‘latements for both the international 
and each of its locals. 

Fully cognizant of the need to pre- 
‘ent another side of union activity to 
the public, the union made history 
on Broad way in 1937 with its mem- 
orable “Pins and Needles,” a musical 
‘vue with a cast made up entirely 
of members of the union. This month 
With These Hands,” a full-length 
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semi-documentary history of the un- 
ion, will have its premiere at a Broad- 
way movie house. 

Similarly, the union has had a di- 
rect hand in promoting public rela- 
tions for the industry in which its 
members work. For a decade and a 
half, it has participated with employ- 
ers in the activities of the National 
Coat and Suit Industry Recovery 
Board, one of whose major objectives 
is the promotion of the sale of wo- 
men’s coats and suits. 

In 1941 the collective bargaining 
agreement in the New York dress in- 
dustry provided for the establishment 
of the New York Dress Institute. Fi- 
nanced in part by the union, the 
Dress Institute has carried on a wide 
variety of activities—the use of a 
special label, fashion shows, advertis- 
ing campaigns—all designed to pro- 
mote the sale of dresses made by un- 
ion members. 

Today the union has 423,000 mem- 
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Leaders of the Puerto Rican labor movement. Photo by Mr. Hines 


The American Federation of Labor 
has inaugurated a program of sub- 
stantial help to the wage-earners of 
Puerto Rico. From the mainland the 
A. F. of L. has sent a capable organ- 
izer in the person of Carl Lara who 
will carry forward an energetic or- 
ganizing campaign under the direc- 
tion of President William Green and 
Harry E. O'Reilly, A. F. of L. director 


of organization. 


bers, organized in 491 locals scattered 
through forty states and four Can- 
adian provinces. But the growth of 
the union, the progress it has made, 
its impact on American life can never 
be measured in terms of such cold 
figures. It must be measured in terms 
of the vast changes it has brought 
about in what was once one of the 
worst industries in the United States. 
It must be measured by the success it 
has achieved in providing its mem- 
bers not only with a strong guardian 
of working standards but with a new 
“way of life.” 


ls ITs first fifty years of existence 
the union was faced by many un- 
usual problems calling for many novel 
solutions. With its golden jubilee 
convention just held, the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers Un- 
ion begins the second half of its first 
century of existence fully conscious 
of the many problems that will face 
it and its members, both as a part of 
the industrial community and of the 
world community—and hopeful that, 
as in the past, it will be able to partic- 
ipate in finding peaceful and lasting 
solutions. 
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After Five Years 
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business the Soviet is interested in is 
the business of strengthening Russia 
in preparation for the eventual con- 
quest of all of Europe. 

Allied occupation policies have un- 
consciously aided and ‘abetted this 
trend to reaction. And this trend to 
the Right, together with unemploy- 
ment, high prices and a severe hous- 
ing shortage, has created a situation 
which the Cominform hopes to ex- 
ploit in order to recoup the losses the 
Communist Party sustained in the last 
parliamentary elections and the defeat 
it suffered in the recent works council 
(shop stewards) polls. 

The denazification law, which was 
written by an American occupation 
official but which the German govern- 
ment authorities, upon orders of mili- 
tary government, had to proclaim as 
their own invention, resulted in the 
punishment of Nazi small fry, while 
the big shots who never joined the 
party but supplied the Nazis with 
their finances could not be prosecuted. 

The dismantling program, intended 
to destroy war: potential, included 
many industries which before the war 
were used for peacetime purposes and 
which today are necessary for the 
rebuilding of a healthy economy. 
Every German suspects that these 
obviously necessary industries have 
been placed on the dismantling list 
in order to eliminate German compe- 
tition with the industries of certain 
other European countries. 

A case in point is shipbuilding. 
Before the war shipbuilding was one 
of the major occupations of Hamburg 
and Bremen, where some of the larg- 
est, fastest and most modern ships 
afloat were built for Germany and for 
other European countries. The Wash- 
ington agreement of April, 1949, be- 
tween the United States, Great Britain 
and France limits the size of ships 
allowed to be built in German yards, 
regardless of whether they are built 
for Germany or for other nations, to 
7,200 tons and limits the speed to 
twelve nautical miles per hour. 

This type of vessel has been out- 
dated for thirty years. Consequently, 
thousands of German shipbuilders will 
remain unemployed and the cost of 
transporting American aid to Ger- 
many will have to be paid for with 
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American dollars, instead of Germany 
being permitted to supply its own 
transportation vessels. 

Great Britain’s insistence on de- 
molishing the Watenstet-Salzgitter 
works, which produce, among other 
products, synthetic rubber and syn- 
thetic gasoline, but which can produce 
needed peacetime commodities for 
Germany and the rest of Europe, has 
given the Communists a field: day for 
propaganda. It is estimated that on 
this issue alone the Communist youth 
movement in the Watenstet area tripled 
its membership within six weeks. 

There are other occupation policies 
which jarred the average German’s 
belief in the good intentions of the 
Allies to work for Germany’s inclu- 
sion in a peaceful family of nations. 
One of these is British and U.S. ap- 
proval of France’s unilateral action 
in the political and economic annexa- 
tion of the Saar. The organized mine 
workers of the Saar have protested 
the fifty-year pact which gives France 
a monopoly on Saar coal. 

Although most Allied restrictions 
on the right of workers to organize 
have been lifted, the Allied High 
Commissioners recently tried to force 
the organized policemen in the U.S. 
zone to drop their union membership. 
Policemen in the British zone are still 
not permitted to join a trade union. 

German labor has been the one 
economic group which has consist- 
ently fought the country’s reactionary 
forces. For example, when Hedler 
was acquitted by a court before which 
he was tried for anti-Semitic utter- 
ances, it was labor that made strong 
protests and even called one-day 
strikes in various sections of the 
country. The Justice Ministry of the 
Bonn government, on the other hand, 
claimed the judges had acted correct- 
ly in view of the evidence presented. 

In connection with this attitude it 
may be interesting to note that the 
three parties comprising the coalition 
government have forty-three deputies 
in Parliament who were formerly 
Nazi Party members; the leading op- 
position party, the Social Democrats, 
has only one. 

Labor has put up a relentless fight 
for laws to provide co-determination 
with management in running the af- 


fairs of industry. Labor is concerned 
because it does not again want to see 
Germany’s industrial production used 
for a war of aggression. * 

Labor has lost its patience with the 
Bonn government’s promises to roll 
back prices and is preparing measures 
to assure increased purchasing power. 

German labor has vigorously op. 
posed a revision of Allied Law 75, 
which controls the decartelization of 
the Ruhr steel and coal industries, 
The proposed revision would deprive 
the German people of the right to 
socialize the Ruhr industries if they 
so desire by popular vote. The revi- 
sion would give the former owners 
rights which they forfeited by their 
support of the Nazi regime and its 
war policies. 

The Trade Union Institute of Eco- 
nomic Science, the research branch of 
the German Trade Union Federation, 
has pointed the way toward solving 
a housing, refugee and unemployment 
problem. In cooperation with the 
ECA, the trade unions—together with 
the Schleswig-Holstein government, 
the refugee and cooperative organiza- 
tions—have worked out a_ housing 
program for the state of Schleswig: 
Holstein where 1,150,000 refugees, or 
35 per cent of the present population, 
have streamed in from the East since 
the end of the war. Over 10,000 
dwelling units will be built for low- 
income families. 

The German Trade Union Federa- 
tion, with its 5,000,000 members, is 
alert to the dangers facing the new 
republic. The Federation is fighting 
the radicalism of both the Left and 
the Right. It has issued a warning 
to the federal and state governments 
that if these legisiative bodies do not 
take measures to prevent former Nazis 
and industrial lords from getting back 
into their former positions of influ- 
ence, organized labor may be com 
pelled to resort to using its economic 
power to preserve democracy. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has supported the German trade 
union movement in all its aims. The 
A. F. of L. has protested the dis 
mantling of non-war-potential indus- 
tries, has protested against the restric 
tions on shipbuilding and against 
revision of Law 75, has requested the 
High Commissioners to lift the sus 
pension of co-determination laws 
passed by the parliaments of two 
states, has supported the right of 
policemen to join unions and has 
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backed the unions in their drive for 
a veto by the High Commissioners 
of the infamous civil service law. 

Our efforts have been partially suc- 
cessful. The suspension of the co- 
determination laws has been lifted, 
the civil service law has been vetoed 
and most of the Watenstet-Salzgitter 
plant has been ordered off the dis 
mantling list. 

German labor is striving to make 
of Germany a nation which will be 
a valuable asset to a Western Euro- 
pean economic federation, a federa- 


tion necessary for the preservation of 
the freedoms that the people of West- 
ern Europe cherish. 

Allied occupation policy in Ger- 
many should be such as will 
strengthen the democratic forces, of 
which labor is the most important 
part. The occupation statute should 
be replaced by a provisional interna- 
tional treaty on the basis of which— 
until the conclusion of a definite peace 
treaty—a state of peace can be estab- 
lished between the Western Allies and 
the German federal republic. 
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bLocals 51, 217 and 344, Chemical 
Workers, have gained a new 6-cent 
hourly wage raise and company-paid 
surgical benefits for more than 1,000 
production workers and their families 
in Lever Brothers plants at Edgewa- 
ter, N.J., Baltimore and St. Louis. 


Local 20, A. F. of L. Gas Workers, 
has won an insurance plan that as- 
sures every member of paid-up in- 
surance at the age of 65 and also 
various additional benefits in a two- 
year agreement with the Minneapolis 
Gas Company, Minneapolis. 


The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers is organizing em- 
ployes of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company in Omaha, Nebr. 
Local 1643 is to cover all employes 
throughout Nebraska, it is reported. 


bLocal 125 of the Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers has secured a 
‘cent hourly across-the-board wage 
increase for the 420 men and women 


who are employed by Sunshine Bis- 
cuits, Inc., at Oakland, Calif. 


‘Local 142, Laundry Workers, has 
signed a new contract with the Elgin 
Steam Laundry, Elgin and Aurora, 
lll. The agreement calls for wage 
mereases and six paid holidays. 


Locals of the Sioux City, Iowa, Build- 
ing Trades Council have recently won 
wage raises ranging from § to 15 
‘ents an hour in negotiations with 
building contractors of the area. 
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PLocal 110, Electrical Workers, St. 
Paul, Minn., has secured a health and 
welfare program for 400 journeymen 
and their dependents, in a contract 
negotiated with the St. Paul Electri- 
cal Contractors Association. 


bLocal 89, Operative Potters, in Rich- 
mond, Calif., has signed a new agree- 
ment with employers providing for 
old age and disability pensions and 
also a health and welfare program. 


>Local 70, Iron Workers, has obtained 
an hourly wage increase for about 
500 workers in an agreement nego- 
tiated with the General Contractors 
Association of Louisville, Ky. 


>The ‘5,000 A. F. of L. carpenters in 
the Washington, D. C., area have won 
an employer-financed welfare fund in 
a newly inked two-year contract. 


Three of the men who figured in annual convention of Virginia 


Berlin should be brought into the 
political and economie life of Western 
Germany and Germany brought into 
a free and democratic Europe as an 
equal partner with equal -responsi- 
bilities. And an economically inte- 
grated Europe must become part of 
a larger Atlantic union which should 
include America. 

We will then have built up a force 
for democracy which will serve as a 
bulwark against aggressions of Com- 
munist totalitarianism and assist in 
keeping peace in the world. 


BIRUBIS 


>bLocal 374, Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, has secured wage increases 
ranging from 10 to 35 cents an hour, 
a week’s paid vacation and six paid 
holidays in an agreement with the 
Kennedy Tank and Manufacturing 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


PLocal 181, International Union of 
Operating Engineers, has secured a 
10-cent hourly wage increase in a 
contract with the Associated Building 
Contractors of Evansville, Ind. 


PLocal 557, Cement Finishers, has 
secured a 23-cent hourly wage hike 
in an agreement reached with con- 
crete contractors in Minneapolis. 


bLocal 452 of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters has procured 
bargaining rights at the Globe Cas- 
ket Company in Denver, Colo. 


PL 


Federation of Labor, which took place at Roanoke last month 
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ed the W.F.T.U. as just another trans- 
mission belt for the Communist Party. 

In September of 1947 the Russkies 
founded the Cominform—the post- 
war edition of the Comintern, which 
Stalin had ostentatiously dissolved 
during the war. 

During this first period of amity 
and goodwill the assorted Asian 
stooges of the Kremlin and the Com- 
inform consolidated their strength. 
Their members seized Japanese arms 
and munitions—to be used when 
ordered. They buried the arms and 
munitions given them when, during 
the Pacific war, they had slyly mas- 
queraded as “anti-fascists.” 

In Japan, the Communist Party 
used this first period to raise its mem- 
bership from zero to over 100,000. 
It organized a powerful trade union 
front. In India, the Communist-dom- 
inated A.I.T.U.C. and the Commu- 
nist Party supported the Nehru- 
Gandhi combine, for their immedi- 
ate purpose was to drive the British 
out of India as the pre-condition for 
any revolutionary activities. In In- 
do-China, in Burma, in the Philip- 
pines, in Malaya and elsewhere, the 
Communists operated largely through 
the W.F.T.U. and its member unions 
in laying the groundwork for their 
organizational network and_ their 
propaganda machine.- They used 
waves of strikes to accelerate already 
existing economic dislocation. 

At the November, 1947, meeting 
of the Cominform, Comrade Zhdanov 
of Moscow cracked the whip. The 
time had come to start some trouble. 
Very slowly the shift to the second 
tactic began to show throughout Asia 
as the Communists moved away from 
peace and amity to a policy of criti- 
cism and corrosion. 

In January of 1948 high-ranking 
Asian Communists met with Soviet 
agents in Calcutta. Within a few 
months disorders commenced in Bur- 
ma, in Malaya and other countries of 
Asia. By March of 1948 the Japa- 
nese Communist Party announced its 
“democratic racial front” line—in 
essence a revival of the anti-white 
propaganda of Hideki Tojo. In Japan 
and the other countries of Asia, anti- 
American propaganda became more 
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overt and the color issue came more 
and more to the fore. 
Perhaps it was no accident that in 


1949 Paul Robeson suffered indig- 
nities in New York, for in Asia the 
race riots and incidents surrounding 
Paul Robeson served the Communist 
purpose of directing the resentment 
of Asia against an America pictured 
as persecuting Negroes and lynching 
them just for the lack of anything 
else to do. 

In November of 1949, the Comin- 
form held another meeting. This time 
the tactical line shifted from corro- 
sion and criticism to outright war on 
the governments of Asia not yet. in 
Communist hands. Red China had 
fallen and the Cominform called upon 
Asia to follow the example of the Red 
Chinese, with their “People’s Libera- 





tion Army,” “agrarian revolution” 
and hit-and-run guerilla tactics. 

Thus, as 1950 opened, Communist- 
directed “People’s Liberation Arm. 
ies” were armed with buried Amer. 
ican and Japanese weapons of World 
War II. In Malaya, in Burma. in 
Indo-China, in Indonesia and in the 
Philippines—the areas through which 
Tojo’s men had once stalked—the 
agents of the Kremlin spread blood- 
shed and disorder. 

And in India and Pakistan the 
Cominform issued long statements, 
during January of 1950, calling upon 
the Indian Communist Party to 
“catch up” with the other guerilla- 
war-infested countries of Asia. The 
Japanese Communist Party was or- 
dered to start guerilla war, to fight 
the occupation, to prepare Japan for 
the Communist revolution, to open 
an outright attack on the emperor as 
the symbol of its complete break with 
the old line. Until 1950 the Com- 
munist Party of Japan had been 
tongue-tied on the emperor system. It 
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dared not irritate the Japanese peo- 
ple with any attacks on their beloved 
emperor. 

Perhaps nothing can reveal the 
Communist strategy in Asia better 
than a review of the development of 
communism and its stooge “unions” 
in the countries once occupied by the 
Japanese and an indication of how 
the Communists have exploited the 
work of the Japanese in the drive to 
plant the red flag atop every capital 
in Asia. Here are the highlights: 


INDO-CHINA 

After Japan had moved into Indo- 
China, Ho Chi-minh, the twenty-year 
stooge of Moscow, and his com- 
patriots moved over into China. In 
1942 they formed the League for the 
Independence of Vietnam, with Com- 
munist Ho Chi-minh at the head. 
This League, with Allied arms and 
other aid, carried on an “anti-fascist” 
guerilla war against the Japanese. 

When the Japanese army surren- 
dered in 1945, the Communists were 
quick to move back into Vietnam and 
grab off as much of the arms and 
munitions as possible. On the 2nd of 
September, 1945, after Bao Dai ab- 
dicated as emperor, Ho Chi-minh 
announced the Republic of Vietnam 
—with Bao Dai as an “adviser.” 
Bao, of course, quickly bailed out to 
Hong Kong when he realized he had 
made an alliance with Moscow ter- 
mites. 

On the 25th of September, 1945, 
the French moved back into Indo- 
China. A series of ugly incidents 
took place. However, though Viet- 
fam was recognized in 1946 as a 
free state, a tug of war continued 
between the French and the Com- 
Munists, with each trying to secure as 
much as possible. 

Meanwhile, the Indo-Chinese Com- 
munist Party was “dissolved” as that 
agent of the Kremlin, Ho Chi-minh, 
blandly professed to Allied newsmen 
that he was not a Communist but a 
Nationalist. By December of 1946 
the Communists, deciding that they 
could no longer deceive the French, 
formally launched what is now a 
civil war three and a half years old. 
The die was cast for a war to the 
death when early this year the Soviet 
Union recognized Ho . Chi-minh’s 
“People’s Republic.” 


LAYA 
The All-Malayan Communist Party 
was iounded in 1931. During the 
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years before the war, it propagandized 
against “imperialism” and trained its 
cadres. When the Japanese sank the 
Repulse and the Prince of Wales and 
shortly afterward marched victorious- 
ly into Singapore, the Communists 
had their first opportunity to build 
for power. 

With 40 per cent of the Malayan 
people Chinese or of Chinese origin, 
it was easy for the Malayan Commu- 
nist Party to unite Indians, Malayans 
and the core of the Chinese into an 
anti-Japanese guerilla force. 

Hidden in the impenetrable jungles, 
the “anti-fascist” forces did their bit 
in giving the Japanese a hard time, 
but also used the opportunity to lay 
aside for the future large caches of 
weapons then eagerly given to them 
by the Anglo-American forces fight- 
ing the Japanese. 

When the war came to an end, 
large stores of Japanese arms and 
munitions were taken by the Malayan 
Communists, who greased and buried 
them for another day. 

With Japan defeated, Britain in 
September of 1945 established the 
British military administration. In 
1946 trade unions were legally recog- 
nized. Meanwhile, the “anti-fascists” 
of war days were busy on the rubber 
estates and in the tin mines. In 1947 
they emerged with a Communist- 
dominated Pan-Malayan Federation 
of Trade Unions, one of the many 
blushing children of the W.F.T.U. 
Strikes began and mounted in in- 
tensity, culminating in the general 
strike of April 23, 1948. 

The British government had had 
a trade union adviser working in 
Malaya since 1946, but his earnest 
efforts to build free unions were, of 
course, ignored by the Communist 
unions. Hence, in 1948 the British 
moved to smash the underground 
Communist goons, the “Singapore 
Workers’ Protection Corps,” and 
amended the Trade Union Act to pro- 
vide that all officers of trade unions, 
except secretaries, would have to come 
from the appropriate industry. 

This cut at the heart of the Commu- 
nist-W.F.T.U. drive to use the left- 
wing unions as a vehicle to Commu- 
nist power, and within the month 
Chinese Communist “trade union 
leaders” fled to the jungles from 
whence they had come in 1945. 

Guerilla warfare flared all over 
Malaya. Trains were dynamited. 
White men were picked off if they 


appeared in the fields. A slowly 
mounting war of attrition developed 
during 1949. The British administra- 
tion countered by warring merciless- 
ly on the Communist guerillas. It 
forbade any meeting of more than 
five persons and made -possession of 
firearms punishable by death. As of 
March 31, no less than 6,838 persons 
(mainly Chinese) were in “detention” 
or in concentration camps, and about 
7,000 persons (mainly Chinese) had 
been expelled from Malaya to their 
lands of origin. 

The terror in Malaya has con- 
tinued. During March the British 
waged an all-out war on the guerillas 
in an effort to stamp out the Commu- 
nists. The jungles were strafed and 
flame-throwers went into action. By 
April, however, despite heavy troop 
reinforcement and bombing squad- 
rons from Britain, the “bandit trou- 
ble” was as bad as ever. 


BURMA 

Burma had been the scene of some 
of the bitterest fighting in Asia dur- 
ing the war. Many Burmese did not 
resist the Japanese because they hated 
the British more than the invaders. 

But the pro-British and Christian 
Karens, one of the major ethnic-cul- 
tural groups within Burma, organized 
a resistance movement that was joined 
by Marxists, Communists, Trotskyites 
and nearly every shade of left-wing 
political thought. 

Burma had been detached from 
India in 1935. At the end of the 
war Burma was still under British 
rule but, as, the London Economist 
noted : 

“There was a complete breakdown 
of administration, and the country 
was left full of lethal weapons in pri- 
vate hands, arms supplied either by 
the Japanese for fighting the British 
or by the British for fighting the 
Japanese, arms left behind by the 
Japanese, arms captured or stolen or 
bought.” 

It was this situation that Britain 
left when she relinquished Burma to 
the Burmese in January of 1948. 

The Communists on June 1, 1945, 
had reorganized the All-Burma Trade 
Union Congress. With the British 
gone, they precipitated a general 
strike in March of 1948 that led in 
turn to the arrest or driving under- 
ground of the Communist “labor lead- 
ers.” 

Under Thakin Than Tun they 
opened guerilla warfare against the 
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new Thakin Nu government. In July 
of 1948 the White Bank P.V.O.’s 
opened their own private campaign 
against the government. The guerilla 
war continued throughout 1948. 

Not to be left behind, the pro-West- 
ern and Christian Karens demanded 
an autonomous Karenni state. They 
revolted against alleged Buddhist 
domination in January of 1949 and, 
very foolishly, accepted the aid of the 
embattled Stalinists and Trotskyites. 
On April 27, 1949, the Stalinists is- 
sued their call for a “democratic 
united front” and, with the Burmese 
government almost bankrupt, Com- 
munist Thakin Thun Tun in April, 
1950, announced formation of the 
“People’s Republic of Burma.” 


INDONESIA 


The Communist Party of Indonesia 
was formed in 1920. It was active 
during the 1920s in carrying on agita- 
tional work through the trade unions. 
The Communists were successful in 
winning to their side large elements 
of the Moslem nationalist movement 
of Indonesia, the Sjarikat Islam. 

After the Japanese invaded Indone- 
sia and drove the Dutch colonial ad- 
ministration out, the Japanese armed 
some Indonesians and trained them, 
but by 1944 some of the Indonesian 
units were already fighting the Jap- 
anese with Japanese arms and equip- 
ment. In August of 1945, prior to 
the surrender of Japan, the Japanese 
army high command summoned In- 
donesian nationalist leaders to Indo- 
China and arranged for the “inde- 
pendence” of Indonesia. 

On August 17, 1945, the independ- 
ence of the Indonesian republic was 
proclaimed and simultaneously a 
Communist “people’s army” unsuc- 
cessfully took the field under the lead- 
ership of Shairel Saleh. This army 
tried to harass Republican leaders 
who were neither pro-Japanese nor 
pro-Communist. 

In the summer of 1946, Commu- 
nists under Tan Malakka tried to 
seize power but were again frustrated. 
Meanwhile, the Communists were 
working busily in the trade union 
field. In December of 1946 they 
amalgamated the Federation of Indus- 
trial Trade Unions and the Federa- 
tion of Workers’ Trade Unions of 
Indonesia into the S.O.B.S.I., claim- 
ing a membership of 1,000,000 based 
on the sugar workers of Indonesia. 

In September of 1948 old Commu- 
nist leader Muso returned from Mos- 
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cow and with Alinin organized an- 
other Communist revolt, but the re- 
publican government crushed it by 
liquidating some of the leaders. The 
Dutch “police action” against the In- 
donesian republic subsequently took 
place, but in God’s good time, and 
thanks to the friendly intervention of 
the United States and India, at the 
end of 1949 the Dutch surrendered 
power in Indonesia and cleared the 
way for the Indonesian republic to 
rule in its own right. 

Darsono has now returned to In- 
donesia to lead the Communists as the 
republic is disturbed by internal fight- 
ing over the question of a republican 
form of government versus a federal 
form of government. 


zvestia has dubbed the leaders of 
republican Indonesia as “reactionary” 
and has noted with pleasure that the 
Dar-Islam organization has risen 
against the republic. 

Although there is sporadic guerilla 
fighting inside Indonesia, there is as 
yet no “People’s Liberation Army.” 
Moscow will undoubtedly wait for 
the Indonesian situation to “ripen” 
before that decisive move is taken. 


PHILIPPINES 

In the Philippines the Huks were 
formed in 1942 from “anti-fascist” 
Filipinos joined by Chinese living in 
the Philippines. At the close of the 
war the Huks continued the fight for 
agrarian reform and revolution, using 
both American arms and the arms 
left behind by the surrendered Jap- 
anese army. 

The Communists formed a stooge 
W.F.T.U. union, the Congress of 
Labor Organizations, but from its in- 
ception the C.L.O. gave every evidence 
that it was just another prostitute 
Communist organization masquerad- 
ing as a trade union. 

Huk warfare in the Philippines 
has ebbed and flowed, but during 
the past few months its violence has 
mounted to the point where the 
Philippine army is in the field fight- 
ing it, and Moscow now talks of the 
“People’s Liberation Army.” 

And again Communist sources 
quite frankly report that “the Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army was formed 
from the former Hukbalahap * * * 
together with the Communist-led Con- 
gress of Labor Unions.” 

The shift from wartime “anti-fas- 
cism” to postwar Communist guerilla 
war was signalized by the change of 


the name of the Hukbo ng bcyan 
laban sa hapon, or “People’s Army 
Against Japan,” to the new Hukbo 
ng mapagpalava sa bayan, or “Peo. 
ple’s Liberation Army.” 

The Huks and their Communist 
allies, on the eighth anniversary of 
the formation of the Huks, this year 
launched a more intense wave of 
guerilla attacks in the Central Luzon 
area. Moscow boasts that there are 
more battles against the Free Philip. 
pines to come! 


KOREA 

Korea was a scene of watchful wait- 
ing for the first few years. The 
Soviets moved into North. Korea and 
grabbed off the arms, the electricity 
and the industrial facilities abandoned 
by the Japanese. They brought with 
them puppet rulers who had been 
training in Siberia for years, waiting 
for the end of the Pacific war. And 
from Yenan the Communist-trained 
“Korean Peoples’ Emancipation 
League” moved back to the “People’s 
Republic of North Korea” to play its 
role in infiltrating and subverting the 
American occupation of the Southern 
zone. 

In the North, of course, the work- 
ers “spontaneously” formed a Com- 
munist-dominated “trade union” fed- 
eration. 

By November of 1945, the Commu- 
nists in the American zone had or- 
ganized their puppet union, the Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions of Korea 
(Chun-Pyung), which in turn or- 
ganized a two-week general strike 
during September of 1946, following 
it with the March 22, 1947, general 
strike and then the February 7, 1948, 
general strike. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet administra- 
tion in the North cut the electric 
power sent down to the South and 
almost paralyzed industrial preduc- 
tion in the American zone. Then, just 
to make things interesting, the Com- 
munists engineered an_ insurrection 
on the Southern Korean island of 
Cheju early in 1948, which was 
promptly quelled as President Rhee 
sent the Korean army down to liqui- 
date the 2,500 Communist guerillas 
burning villages and destroying food 
crops. 

As the American army withdrew 
from South Korea during 1948, the 
Communist guerilla bandits began to 
raid police stations in practice “dry 
runs” for the coming insurrection. 
As the Communist Pak Hen-En re 
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ports in the Cominform journal For 
a Lasting Peace (March 24) : 

“The mass people’s movement 
which developed as a result of the 
general two-hour strike of South 
Korean workers on July 20, 1949, in 
support of the United Democratic 
Fatherland Front for the peaceful 
unification of the country, gave the 
partisan struggle a fresh impetus. 
From then on it became better or- 
ganized and more powerful. The 


partisan detachments are gaining in 
strength from day to day.” 

Thus Stalin’s partisans are now 
fighting a small-scale guerilla war in 
South Korea and already reports 
come that reinforcements from the 
Communist North have joined them. 


CHINA—THE KEY 


In all these postwar maneuvers, 
the Communists based their initial 
and main drive on China, for it was 
in China that the protracted civil war 
and the Japanese invasion had re- 
duced the ancient country to chaos 
and anarchy, the twin pre-conditions 
for any Communist seizure of power. 

And it was in China that the Jap- 
anese army had concentrated the bulk 
of its arms and munitions! 

In China at the end of the war the 
Americans somewhat unwillingly 
moved in to disarm and repatriate 
the Japanese army. (It will be re- 
called that during this period left- 
wingers in the American army were 
staging their “I wanna go home” 
quasi-mutinies). Meanwhile, the So- 
viets plunged down through Man- 
churia to North Korea, grabbing hun- 
dreds of thousands of Japanese sol- 
diers—the Kwantung army, cream of 
Japan’s fighting forces. 

The seized Japanese troops disap- 
peared behind the Iron Curtain. It 
is significant that even today over 
300,000 Japanese soldiers and officers 
remain behind the Iron Curtain in 
Siberia. And during the past year 
the majority of the soldiers repatri- 
ated to Japan by the Soviet Union 
have reportedly been pro-Commu- 
nists. 

The Americans in China tried to 
bring peace in China. They worked, 
somewhat naively, to bring Chiang 
Kai-shek and Mao Tse-tung together. 
Traces were enforced as the deal was 
being hammered out. But as the 
truce continued, as Chiang Kai-shek 
Was suspended on a hook, the Chinese 
Reds »,oved over to Manchuria. 

The enormous stores of Japanese 
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arms and munitions, much more than 
had been in Japan proper, were 
turned over to the Chinese Reds by 
Soviet commanders whe looked the 
other way as the giant Mukden arse- 
nal was looted. If Chiang Kai-shek 
later received Allied military equip- 
ment, Mao Tse-tung’s Red army was 
already heavily fortified with the 
arms and weapons and munitions of 
the surrendered Kwantung army of 
imperial Japan. Meanwhile, Presi- 
dent Truman asked Mao and Chiang 
to get together! 

When General Marshall left China 
in January of 1947, the way was 
open for the Reds. Mao girded his 
Communist ideological armor and his 
Japanese weapons, and by 1949 Red 
China had fallen before the Chinese 
Communist bandits.. Former Japan- 
ese arms furnished decisive reserve 
strength for the Communists, as did 
captured American weapons. 


Early in October of 1949 the Peo- 


-ple’s Republic of Red China was 


given diplomatic recognition by a 
Soviet Union that had up to then 
maintained the fiction it was support- 
ing Chiang Kai-shek. And with China 
behind the Iron Curtain, the Commu- 
nists were then ready to change tactics 
in the other countries of Asia and 
repeat there, if possible, what had 
been done in China. Hence the No- 
vember, 1949, “all-out war” orders 
from the Cominform. 


TALIN in Asia, through his Comin- 

form, his W.F.T.U.., his “Partisans 
of Peace” and his elaborate propa- 
ganda apparatus, continues the Paci- 
fic war through his brutal and cynical 
exploitation of arms and munitions 
taken from the Japanese and the 
socio-economic mess that Japan left 
behind when she surrendered. 

Stalin in Asia continues the line of 
Tojo—the collectivism of an arrogant 
dictatorship, hatred for the white 
man, crass exploitation of the “Asia 
for the Asiatics” line of nationalism. 

Stalin is really Hideki Tojo’s Asian 
pawnbroker. 

Stalin is winning and he will con- 
tinue to win until he is decisively 
stopped, both ideologically and mili- 
tarily. It is indeed the responsibility 
of the democratic allies to bring to 
an end Stalin’s extension of the Paci- 
fic war, which now rages throughout 
Asia. 

It is the responsibility of the United 
States to complete plans for a general 
economic rehabilitation of the areas 


once ravaged by Tojo. We cannot, 
as we did in China, recommend that 
nationalism and communism marry 
and then irresponsibly walk off the 
scene. We ourselves are partly re- 
sponsible for what is happening in 
Asia. 

Along with a military campaign to 
stop Stalin’s warmongering and 
bloodshed in Asia, we must launch an 
ideological war to end Stalin’s war. 
We must hold before the peoples of 
Asia the vision of free and demo- 
cratic trade and peasant unions. We 
must ruthlessly expose the Soviet 
regime and its propaganda for what 
it is—an arrogant military-ideological 
gang of butcher bandits bent on world 
domination. And we must hold be- 
fore Asia the vision of a new world 
of free men—a world wherein every 
man will have the opportunity to work 
for a decent and wholesome life and 
to live with his friends and neighbors, 
enjoying his full human dignity, irre- 
spective of race, color, caste, national 
origin or creed. 

The Free Trade Union Committee 
of the American Federation of Labor 
is today working in Asia to present 
to the workers and peasants a concept 
of sound, free, democratic trade un- 
ionism as opposed to the puppetry of 
the W.F.T.U. 

But the bigger job that must be 
done in Asia—amilitary aid, economic 
aid and the ideological war—remains 
to be solved. That is for the peoples 
of the entire free world and particu- 
larly for the United States. 

If Tojo has been hanged, the new 
war criminals of Asia have yet to 
meet their reckoning. 





WHAT THEY SAY 


Charles J. MacGowan, president, 
International Brotherhood of Boiler- 

makers —It has 

been my observa- 

tion that a great 

deal of trouble 

in local unions 

springs from the 

fact that mem- 

bers feel that they 

have been given 

the brush-off by 
local officers. Every member with a 
paid-up card in his pocket is entitled 
to a respectful answer for every prob- 
lems he presents. Even though there 
may be a few pests who try your 
patience, you should, at the same 
time, remember that if he was as 
smart as you, maybe he would have 
your job. Someone said to me, and it 
struck me very forcibly: “Some labor 
leaders compel obedience. Others seek 
and secure cooperation.” The latter 
is our motto in the International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers. Ours is 
a grand union. I have seen it humbled, 
humiliated and almost burned to 
ashes in the conflicts on the industrial 
field. I have seen the few remaining, 
gallant veterans gather up the frag- 
ments and put them together again, 
and grab up the torch and carry it up 
the mountainside. This international 
union has survived, it has rendered 
great service and it is respected. 


John P. Frey, president emeritus, 
Metal Trades Department—When I 
became the presi- 
dent of my local 
union many, 
many years ago, 
there were 273,- 
000 per capita 
tax paying mem- 
bers in the Amer- 
ican Federation 
of Labor. So I 
have seen our trade union movement 
grow. And I have seen it accomplish 
results. There is one reason—one of 
many—why we made progress and 
why we have reached the hearts of 
the wage-earner, and that was because 
we were not a selfish movement. We 
were thinking of others more helpless 
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than we were. We were moved by 
ideals as well as by practical consider- 
ations. One of the first things that the 
American Federation of Labor under- 
took was the abolition of child labor. 
I have seen little children, 10, 12, 13 
years old, going into factories to 
work ten to twelve hours a day. So 
we abolished child labor. Once we 
had abolished child labor we insisted 
that these children be given an educa- 
tion. It was our American trade union 
movement that made school attend- 
ance compulsory. During those years 
there was no organization of women. 
Women worked nights and undertook 
dangerous jobs and worked under 
dangerous conditions. And so our 
trade union movement launched a 
legislative campaign to regulate fe- 
male labor. Our movement carried 
on a lengthy campaign to establish 
workmen’s compensation. We 
abolished the “yellow dog” contract. 
We put the injunction-granting judge 
out of business, and he did not come 


back until the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Bert M. Jewell, ECA labor adviser 


—Our trade unions are not ready, 
but they must 
get ready —and 
now —to take a 
leading part in 
all world affairs. 
World affairs af- 
fect and involve 
human beings, 
people; trade un- 
ions are agents 

and agencies of people. In most of 

the European countries with which 
we are cooperating and which are co- 
operating with us, there is a Socialist 
government or a coalition govern- 
ment in which the Socialist Party is 

a responsible part and factor. Those 

Socialist governments and Socialist 

political parties have their greatest 

strength in the free trade union move- 
ments in their respective countries. 

Now, as a cold-blooded business pro- 

position, which makes the most sense 

—our government selecting bank- 

ers, employers, retired millionaires 

who have contributed to the political 
party funds to be our ambassadors 
to these countries, to deal with these 


Socialists, these Labor governm:: nts? 
Or would it make more sense i‘ our 
trade unions came forward and «aid. 
“Here is a list of outstanding. ca. 
pable leaders who have proven them. 
selves in our movement, who have 
friends and ties, and who talk the 
same language, who believe in the 
same general philosophy as the lead. 
ers of the governments of the nations 
of Western Europe with whom we 
are cooperating?” Which makes the 
most sense? Is the American trade 
union movement prepared to do that 
today? Not to my knowledge. | 
think that is a job we have to do. | 
think the American people are pre- 
pared for it, and I don’t believe it 
would be difficult to sell the sound- 


ness of this idea to our government. 


Vincent Tewson, secretary, British 
Trades Union Congress —1 would 

urge that, while 

the International 

Confederation of 

Free Trade Un- 

ions must main- 

tain the means 

by which it can 

counter outside 

attacks from the 

extremes, whether 
Right or Left, its main direction must 
be positive. We must stand firm and 
not allow our organization to become 
an organization of defense or merely 
anti-Communist. We have to be crea- 
tive. To strike the imagination, pub- 
licity will be essential, but never let 
us fall into the error of judging our 
progress by the length and compre- 
hensiveness of our formal declara- 
tions. Our solid progress, I am con- 
vinced, will be marked only by 
achievement. I would say that we 
should not enter into any project with 
any idea that the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions can 
be built on phrases and words. We 
must look at this project in the light 
of a great partnership and not forget 
that an integral part of the founda 
tions upon which we must build is 4 
belief in the rights and freedoms of 
individual men and women to think, 
to speak and worship as they please. 
What we have in mind as an ultimate 
objective in the I.C.F.T.U. is a world 
brotherhood in which cultured, ™ 
dependent, proud and thoughtful in- 
dividuals with a social conscience W! 
operate, not dragooned and reg 
imented, but free for the benefit of all. 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


The Story of Jannie-- 


ANNIE could not concentrate. She 
J sat biting the end of her pencil, 
her eyes gazing out the window, see- 
ing nothing of the familiar garden. 

“Wake up, dreamer, wake up!” 
said Vincent, who had entered the 
room and observed her attitude. 

“You frightened me!” exclaimed 
Jannie as she turned to her brother. 
“I didn’t hear you come in.” 

“You wouldn’t have heard me if 
I had been a flock of elephants,” Vin- 
cent retorted. 

“Elephants aren’t flocks,” his sister 
corrected. “They go in herds.” 

“Flocks or herds, where Were you 
in your dreams of faraway places?” 
Vincent asked. 

“Too far,” she replied, and then 
in a more serious manner she con- 
tinued: “We should travel more. I 
think I'll set an objective and see how 
I make out.” 

Her brother regarded her closely. 

“You feel O.K.?” he asked. “No 
fever, no chills?” 

“Everything normal,” she assured 
him. “Everything just fine, only I 
have made up my mind to see some 
of this world we read about. I’m 
going to find out a little bit more 
about our country and other countries 
like us.” 

“Perhaps the overtime you’ve been 
putting in on your exams has affected 
you a little,” said Vincent, with mock 
gentleness. 

“Nonsense! You are looking at 
your sister, who has become more 
than a high school graduate since 
last week. She is now a lady with a 
purpose.” 

“O.K. by me. Only always remem- 
ber to be a lady!” He smiled at her 
fondly. “May I inquire what you 
propose to do next?” 

“Well, my plans are just taking 
shape, but here’s the opening wedge. 
Uncle Simon always talks about tak- 
ing me on one of his trips, saying that 
I can be his secretary. Since I can 
now do secretarial work, I’ve written 
him and have applied for the job. I 
typed iny letter to give him a sample 
of my work.” 

“Does Mom know you’ve written 


him that kind of a letter?” asked 
Vincent. 

“Yes, we talked it over. She says 
I can go. That is, if I get the chance.” 

“Where do you think he'll be off 
to this summer?” 

“I don’t know. I wrote only four 
days ago. You know how he is— 
never tells anyone his plans in ad- 
vance. He makes plans overnight.” 

“Uh-huh. Well, good luck, Sis. 
Let me know when you leave and 
where to write you. Now I’ve got to 
get to class.” 

“I'll keep you informed, doctor,” 
Jannie promised. 

She waved to him as he passed her 
window on his way to school. Vin- 
cent, a few years older than she, was 
taking summer school work at the 
university and was also serving part 
of his time at the local hospital. Vin- 
cent’s decision to be a doctor had 
been made long ago. 

After his departure, Jannie went 
to the front of the house to look for 
mail. Her mother was sitting in the 
porch swing, shelling peas. 

“It hasn’t come yet,” Mrs. Gaddis 
said, anticipating the reason for Jan- 
nie’s appearance. “I’m waiting, too. 
Wouldn't it be wonderful if you could 
go with Simon?” 

“Yes, it would. What did Dad say 
when you told him of our scheme?” 

“He said sure you can go if—and 
he emphasized the ‘if, ” Mrs. Gaddis 
answered. “Come help me with these 
peas now.” 

The two shelled the bright green 
pellets into a pan. Both glanced up 
the street from time to time. Sudden- 
ly the postman turned the corner and 
Jannie ran to meet him. She came 
back to the porch and handed an 
envelope to her mother. 

“Only an ad,” said Jannie. “Guess 
it’s too soon to look for an answer.” 

The day passed in spite of Jannie’s 
impatience. During the evening some 
of her friends dropped by to listen 
to her new records, but the house was 
quiet and dark by 11. Vincent was 
the last in, and it was he who heard 
the phone ring. He rushed to answer 
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it and with a whoop awakened his 
parents and Jannie. 

“It’s Uncle Simon calling long dis- 
tance!” he shouted upstairs. “He 
wants to speak to Mother.” 

“Let me say hello first,” squealed 
Jannie, grabbing the instrument from 
her brother. 

“Hello, Uncle Si,” she cried. “Did 
you get my letter?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “but I want to 
speak to your mother. Is she there?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Jannie. Turning, 
she gave the phone to her mother. 
“Coax him to take me,” she whis- 
pered. 

The ensuing conversation was one- 
sided, and it was impossible for the 
family gathered around to deduce 
anything from the few unrevealing 
words they heard Mrs. Gaddis utter 
at her end of the line. Jannie’s father 
gave up early and was out on the 
porch when he heard the click of the 
receiver. Then he went inside, as 
eager for news as the others. 

“What did he say, Mother?” cried 
Jannie breathlessly. 

“What's the dope?” asked Vincent. 

“Let’s go out to the kitchen,” sug- 
gested their father. “I want a beer. 
We can talk there.” He sensed that 
his wife wanted a few ‘moments to 
collect her thoughts. 

As the light flashed on in the kitch- 
en, Jannie could tell by her mother’s 
expression that something good was 
coming. 

“Oh, Mama,” she begged. “Please 
tell. I’m about to burst!” 

“Well, darling, Uncle Simon is 
leaving in a fortnight for Paris and, 
if we can get your passport and things 
in order, he'll take you. He has had 
passage booked for his secretary, Miss 
Mack, but she has decided to get 
married instead. So he'll take you 
in her—” She was silenced at this 
point as Jannie, with a shout, flung 
her arms jubilantly around her neck. 

Vincent said: 

“Bless Miss Mack’s marriage!” 

His father raised his glass. 

“To Miss Mack’s wedding and 
Jannie’s voyage!” he said. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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